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THE “WICKEDEST MAN’S” 
REFORMATION. 


Tue famous and infamous dance-house at 304 
Water Street, New York, of which we gave a | 
midnight on August 30, and a notice posted on 
the door to the effect that it would be opened only 9 
for the hire of Magdalens to honest service. It 
is very gratifying to know that,the place is closed ; 
and still more gratifying and encouraging to know 
the reasons that influenced theact. JoHN ALLEN, 
the keeper, is reported to have said that he had 


closed his place 


conclusion that it is wrong to keep such a place ; 
and also to gratify his poor old father, who is 
tottering on the brink of the grave, and his broth- 


ers and sisters, 
and also for the 


wants to set a good example.” 
son given by him for promising to close the place, 
mamely, ‘‘ that the business was ruined,” was not 
calculated to make one believe in the sincerity of 
the religious views claimed for, but not dy, him. 
Undoubtedly his conduct since the close of the 
house has been such as to lead one to believe as 


well as hope in 


conduct if not his example is calculated to purge 
Water Street of the many pernicious establish- 


ments like his o 
and if the S 


' ly reinforce the ministers now laboring in that 


istrict by a few policemen, with orders to close =: —— —— streets were occupied by knots of men, porters, sailors, 
up the other establishments immediately, great "longshoremen, bar-tenders, mingled with whom were 
_ SCENE IN FRONT _OF THE “WICKEDEST MAN'S” sx Fox.) § some well-dressed clerks, and disgust- 


good will undoubtedly be effected in cleansing 


that district. It may look a little arbitrary at 
first glance to close these establishments by force, 
and it may be doing the individuals who keep 
them a legal wrong, but these people prosper by 
illegally robbing poor sailors, and the sailors are 
certainly entitled to as much protection as the 
city sharks who prey upon them. Besides, these 
establishments are in part indirectly supported by 
all tax-payers, and justice to the tax-payer de- 
mands that they should be closed. Men and 
women are daily sent from these haunts of vice 
to our hospitals to be cured of diseases generated 
there, and the expense to the city of taking care 
of the victims of the keepers of these dance and 
drinking houses is no small item in the expense 
account which the citizens of New York are taxed 
reasons are onl 

to the moral ones whic 

might be adduced, if necessary; but they’ are 


eeks ago, was closed at EN 


because he had ‘‘come to the 


heavily to pay. These pecuniary 
who are all é table people ; oi in ~- 

sake of his children, to whom he 
The former rea- certainly worthy of consideration. 


purposes of prayer daily since September 1. 
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his reformation. Certainly his 
fact t 

wonted appearance, with half-clad, fat, greasy-looki 

women, coarse, bloated, beastly men, and neglec 

children, loun aro 

the street is noted, or wallowi 

gutters, the sidew between Dover and R 


wh which are to be found there ; 
intendent of Police will vigorous- 


ALLEN’s old dance-hall has been open for the 


reporter of the Tribune of September 3 thus de- 
scribes the scenes, as we illustrate them on this 


Mi‘ The stranger who panes through Water Street at 
noon yesterday must have been impressed with the 
t something unusual was going on there. 
While other portions of the street presented their 


und the many dens for which 
in the mire of the 
oosevelt 
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looking women with sickly children in their arms. 
pam roe saloon, or what was formerly his saloon, 
was literally packed with men, representing almost 
every clase in society, and the crowd extended across 
the sidewalk into the middle of the street. At the 
further side of the inner room of the establishment 
were a number of cle en—who conducted the ex- 
ercises—Dbesides a number of Wal! Sereet bankers and 
brokers who are in sympathy with the revival move- 
ment in Water Street, and who have promised that 
funds shall not be wanting to carry forward the efforts 
for the evangelization of the Fourth Ward. The ex- 
ercises were characterized by great earnestness on the 
part of those who participated, and the intense interest 
evinced by all who were present. Hardened criminals 
were moved to tears, and joined in the hymns with a 
fervor rarely seen except in camp-meetings. Of 
course, mixed up with these was much profanity, 
scofing, and sneering at ‘Joun’s last dodge;’ but 
the general im ion was that Mr. ALLEN w 
earnest in his professions, and that a movement 
been inangurated in Water Street that is to work a 
revolution there a8 salutary as the one that has taken 
place at the Five Points during the last decade. Not 
among the least interested of the audience were the 
young women who were fotmerly inmates of the house. 
bey were dressed in their holiday attire, and joined 
in the singing with much apparent enjoyment, and 
listened attentively to all that was eaid and done. 
The little Cuzsrze was also the centre of much at- 
traction.” 


. TO THE Hox. SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Unpea the Flag I greet you, Sir, 
As one who in your country’s cause 
‘With steadfast zeal have toiled for her, 
The Constitution, and her laws. 


Who in her Council-Hall arose, 
Boling | impartial the debate, 

Yet nefer stooped to screen her foes, 
Nor sabe dishonor to the State ; 


Striving aright her course to, guide, 
With that true band of noble men 
Who took their stand by Lincoln's side, 

And never faltered back again. 


I greet you as an honest man, 
Loyal, and resolute, and just, 

Who standing long in Freedom's van, 
Ilave never yet betrayed your trust. 


Gorham, New Hampshire. Susan J. ADAMS. 
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SHALL THE LOST CAUSE BE 
REGAINED ? 


T is sometimes alleged that the Republican 
orators and papers dwell too much upon old 
issues in this campaign, while the election is to 
be decided upon new ones. But what is the 
paramount issue of the canvass, and who raised 
it? It is whether the cause lost in the field 
shall be regained at the polls. And this ques- 
tion is forced upon the country by the Demo- 
cratic party, under the control of those who 
frankly declare that the cause of the rebellion 
is not lost. Inevitably, therefore, the charac- 
ters and careers of those who hope to obtain 
possession of the Government become the im- 
portant subjects of consideration. : 

If the Democratic party had said that, ac- 
quiescing in the results of the war, and accept- 
ing the reconstruction of the Union by Con- 
gress as a settled fact, it would make ri best 
of it, and had asked power upon the promise 
of greater economy, and of taking no step ex- 
cept in the most legal and peaceful manner, 
and had then nomsmated men whose names and 
words were a vindication of its sincerity, the 
canvass would necessarily have been conducted 
very differently. 

But what are the facts? The strongest can- 
didate in the Convention was Mr. PENDLETON, 
an. original secessionist and repudiator. Mr. 
VALLANDIGHAM, his lieutenant, one of the most 
notoriously disloyal men in the country, put 
Mr. PeENDLETON’s scheme of public. dishonor 
into the resolutions. He and his chief op- 
posed the war, and hoped the rebellion would 
succeed, But it failed, and the next service 
they could do for the late rebels was to refuse 


~ to pay the cost of subduing them, This is the 


financial policy of the party. Should it pre- 
vail the country is disgraced by those who tried 
‘in vain to destroy it. And of the effort at de- 
struction PENDLETON and VALLANDIGHAM are 
as guilty as Forrest and Copsp—each 
having worked in his own way. 

What next? Wape Hampton, one of the 
bitterest of the late rebels, stops at General 
Ler’s college on his way to the Convention and 
says that the cagge is not lost. He comes into 
the Convention ; ‘Ys appointed upon the Com- 
mittee of Resolutions; introduces a declaration 
that the reconstruction laws are unconstitu- 
tional, revolutionary, and void, and the other 
members pledge themselves to support the dec- 
laration to the end. The Convention then 
nominates for President an opponent of the 
war, who said that the success of the Govern- 
ment would be as revolutionary as that-of the 
reb@lion, and for Vice-President an ex-Union 
soldier, not because of that fact, but because 
tie had just vehemently demanded that the Ex- 
ecutive, without even consulting Congress or 
the Supreme Court, should by force overthrow 
the reconstructed governments in the Southern 
States. ‘The Convention thus absolutely con- 
trolled by the most resolute rebels and the most 
reckless repudiators adjourns. The Southern 
States are instantly aflame with the speeches 
of the most violent of the rebel chiefs, who can 


t 


not restrain the expression of their intense ha- 
tred for the political organization of loyal men 
that conducted the war to a successful end, 
and which has founded reconstruction upon 
equal rights. They exultingly affirm that the 
election of Seymour and Brarr will give them 
the success which they missed in the field. 
RaPHaEL Semmes, Forrest, JounN Forsyts, 
ALBERT Pixe—the most malignant enemies of 
the Union and of equal rights, assert either that 
they still hate the Union or that the rebellion 
was a defense of the Constitution. VaLian- 
DIGHAM is nominated for Congress, PENDLETON 
ris the chosen hero of the canvass. The party 
papers that ventured to hope before the Con- 
vention met that the party had learned some- 
thing are kicked into obedience, and pour upon 
General Grant a torrent of indecent personal 
abuse; and grave orators, like Mr. Puen, de- 
nounce reconstruction as an outrage” to be 
“ upset” by the Democrats, and “if it means 
war, let it come.” 

Now, in vw of an issue of a violent over- 
throw of the laws by an Executive elected by 
those who were lately in open rebellion, and 
who still glory in it, what can any sane citizen 
do but address himself directly to the facts? 
His first duty is to show that this issue is the 
rebellion under a new face; that the Demo- 
cratic talk about taxation is merely an appeal 
to one of the most sensitive public feelings as a 
means of obtaining power, not for the purpose 
of diminishing taxes by increasing production, 
and so making payment easy, but by repudia- 
ting them altogether and ruining the national 
credit. His duty is to show, farther, that this 
power is sought not to pacify the country, but 
to restore the late rebels to the control of the 
Southern States, and to disable the loyal popu- 
lation there. In a word, it is his most urgent 
duty to show that the whole Democratic policy 
is to undo, as far as possible, every thing that 
the war has done, and to restore the intolerable 
situation of affairs before the war began. 

And this is what the Republican party, by 
its orators and papers, is every where showing. 
They state incontrovertibly that we must first 
determine whether the reconstruction decreed 
by those who won in the war shall stand before 
we consider what the next step shall be. In 
a free country when a party enters upon a can- 
vass with the declaration that, if successful, it 
will set aside the most vital and comprehensive 
laws by fgrce, it raises a simple issue of civil 
war; and those who permit themselves to be 
diverted to minor issues, and do not see that 
this involves all other questions of interest and 
‘** pocket,” are, however honestly, the Bourbons 
who learn nothing, and the Antediluvians who 
didn’t believe there was going to be much of a 
shower. After the experience we have had no 
one is justified in being deceived. 


PROSPECTS. 


THE result of the election in Vermont is very 
significant. It was only a State election, but 
the majority is almost as large as that of Mr. 
LincoLn in 1864, The meaning of such a fact 
is very evident. It is that the people fully ap- 
preciate the gravity of the Presidential canvass, 
and do not mean to surrender to political in- 
trigue what they refused to hostile arms. 

Before every important election there is a 
curious swaying and fluctuation of public senti- 
ment, The nominations bring every man to a 
close consideration of the real issues. The rat- 
ification meetings, the letters of prominent men, 
the conspicuous changes from side to side, with 
the tremendous spouting of the party papers, 
seem to reveal that the current is setting strong- 
ly this way or that; but it is not until later that 
public opinion is felt to be finally settling. In 
1864 the month of August was peculiarly 
gloomy for the Union party, and there were 
eminent Union leaders who almost despaired. 
The Democrats, feeling and seeing this, on the 
first of September met at Chicago and clamored 
for surrender to the rebellion. But the Maine 
election, about the middle of the month, showed 
how: steady was the popular heart, and very 
soon afterward the t was a foregone con- 
clusion. 

At the present time the result would be beyond 
doubt if the election were to be an honest vote. 
But there are two disturbing elements, the sit- 
uation in the Southern States and in the city 
of New York. The Democratic party has or- 
ganized in the South for the coercion of the new 
voters by starvation and terror. There is no 
militia in those States for the defense of loyal 
men, and, as every advantage is with those who 
the legal expression of the pop- 
ular there is reason to fear that they may 
succeed. Except for this system of terror, 
which Congress should have foreseen and avoid- 
ed as far as posstble, most of the Southern 
States would vote for Grant. 

It is further the intention of the Democratic 
party to.cast such a vote in the city of New 
York that that of the State may be overcome, 
as in 1862, when Horatio Seymour was elect- 
ed Governor by the city vote. The naturaliza- 
tion machinery for manufacturing votes is in 
the hands of the Democratic party, and the 
material abounds, The managers will make 
an unusually desperate effort, in the hope of 


saving the State for Horrman, even if they can 


| not for Sermour. Fora defeat in the State as 
well as in the country would be the severest 
blow the Democratic party has received. Tam- 
many Hall, meanwhile, has conquered the rival 
factions. Frerxanpo Woop and 
CoxNNOLLY return to the Wigwam. The Hon- 
orable Jon~ Morrissey could do nothing 
against the Honorable Witt1am M. Tween, at 
Albany; and, whatever the secret jealousies, 
the party will put forth its strength, conscious 
that defeat is destruction. 

By the electoral vote of New York and of the 
Southern States the Democrats hope either to 
carry the election or to remain a formidable 
and menacing opposition. Yet the alliance 
upon which they count is the old one. Former- 
ly it was the combination of Southern slavery 
and Northern ignorance and meanness; now it 
is that of the same ignorance and prejudice with 
the remnants of the old slave power. It talks 
about peaceful reunion, and draws the sword. 
It preaches fraternity and good-will, and pro- 
poses to trample more than half the population 
of some States under foot. Vermont sees this. 
Maine, next week, will show that she sees it. 
Let New York also see it, and guard against it. 
The old method of the Democratic alliance is 
fraud, and fraud can be circumvented only by 
the most thorough organization. It is in the 
- city of New York, by a huge majority, composed 
of the most ignorant class in the country, and in 
the Southern States, by a terrorism imposed by 
the rebel class, that the Democrats hope to elect 
Mr. Szrmovur. Let us, then, organize perfect- 
ly. It is not enough to have the votes; we 
must bring them out, and watch the enemy. 


WHAT CAUSES ANARCHY? 


In 1865 President Jomnson said to Mr. Frep- 
ERICK Dou that if the freedmen in the 
Southern were allowed to vote there 
would be a war of races. Mr. Dovetass re- 
plied, ** Who will begin it?” Upon which his 
Excellency the President of the United States 
sagaciously held histongue. ‘“‘Themarch of the 
human mind,” says Burks, ‘is slow. Sir, it 
was not until after two hundred years discover- 
ed that by an eternal law Providence had de- 
creed vexation to violence, and poverty to rap- 
ine. Your ancestors did, however, at length 
open their cyes to the ill husbandry of injustice.” 

Who have always been the injured class in 
the Southern States, and who have always been 
the aggressors? When those who held more 
than a third of the population in slavery went 
to war to make that slavery more hopeless than 
ever, the oppressed population conducted them- 
selves with unprecedented moderation and hu- 
manity. Every conceivable infamy had been 
practiced upon them; but when the perpetra- 
tors were most exposed the slaves forbore. 
They were not deceived. They understood 
the war. Their hearts beat with sympathy 
for those whose victory was their liberty. The 
victory came and left them free without a crime. 

What was the conduct of the master class, 
defeated in their attempt to perpetuate slavery, 
and surrounded by a new class of free citizens ? 
It instantly sought to degrade them into serfs. 
It enacted Black codes, which established all 
of slavery but the name. It refused to sell: 
land, so that no freedman could acquire a farm, 
and became of necessity a vagrant; and then 
the master class made vagrancy a crime, for 
which a man could be soldtolabor. It denied 
the freedmen arms and the right of sitting upon 
juries. In every way the master class showed 
its malevolence, and treated,the colored man a 


ed the Jew. Still the freedmen as a class, al- 
though burdened with every disadvantage, did 
not retaliate, and the war made upon them in 
private at last culminated in the massacres of 
New Orleans and Memphis, in which they were 
mereilessly slaughtered. 

Then the Government interfered, and met 
the haughty refusal of the conquered rebels to 
accept the Fourteenth Amendment by giving the 
colored race the defense of the ballot. There- 
upon the master class began a coercion, which 
was still not resisted by the freedmen. They 
voted, and, with other loyal citizens, framed 
constitutions which established equal rights, and 
which, as a rule, were of extraordinary gener- 
osity toward those who had outraged them in 
every way. Under these constitutions the 
Southern States are organized. And now the 
master class deliberately declare that the whites 
alone shall govern, that the black who does not 
vote for his own disfranchisement shall starve, 
and that, being of an inferior race, he shall have 
just such a position as the master class ap- 
points, and no other. And because these free 
citizens of the United States naturally ask to be 
enabled to defend their rights, and because in 
some cases there have been outbreaks, natural- 
ly springing from such a situation, the papers 
that called the murderous and appalling New 
York riots ‘‘an uprising of the people” now ex- 
claim that anarchy impends in the Southern 
States. 

Very well, if it does who are responsible? 
Those who lawfully and quietly exercise the 
rights conferred by the people of the United 
States, or those who propose forcibly to prevent 
them? Is there a single event in the history 
of the freedmen which shows that they are like- 


thousandfold worse than Christendom ever treat- ‘ 


| ly to resort to forcible assaults upon the lawful 
rights of the late master class? Is there a sin- 
gle event in the history of that class or a single 
trait in its character which shows that it would 
hesitate at any outrage upon the freedmen? 
If anarchy is now impending in the Southern 
States it is due to the spirit and conduct of 
those who caused rebellion to be impending 
there eight years ago. It is not the friends but 
the f6es of justice and equal rights who are the 
authors of anarchy any where in this republic. 


THE TAMMANY CANDIDATE. - 
- Tue State Democratic Convention at Twed- 
dle Hall, in Albany, was not a wholly happy 
family, Tammany Hall, as was expected, 
nominated its candidate; but Tammany Hall 
was portrayed by Mr.’ S. D. Morris, of the 
Brooklyn delegation, in a series of vigorous 
touches that were more true than flattering. 
Mr. Murpuy was defeated by the New York 
ring; but he was avenged by Mr. Morris. 
Revenge, however, is all that he will receive, 
It is men like those who compose the Tam- 
many ring who control the Democratic party. 
They are glad to use the abilities and the char- 
acter of gentlemen like Mr. Henry C. Mcrpuy, 
but they will not promote them unless those 
gentlemen will become their tools. In vain Mr. 
Murpay, in the Constitutional Convention, ar- 
gued for “the natural inferiority’ of the negro 
race; in vain, in the State Senate, he has been 
a faithful party leader; in vain, in the National 
Convention, as chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, he pledged himself to Wapz Hamp- 
TON to support the “revolutionary and void” 
clause to the end; in vain he had the momept- 
ary distinction of reporting the platform; in 
vain the Saratoga campaign; in vain the fra- 
ternization of the ‘Honorable Joun Morrissey. 
Mr, Murpny, one of the most conspicuous, capa- 
ble, and estimable men of his party, was not 
agreeable to the Tammany Ring, and is not their 
candidate for Governor, and will not be their 
candidate for Senator. 

‘*The clique that controls Tammany,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Morris in the Convention, “seek 
only their own aggrandizement, and care no- 
thing for the country, nor even for the Demo- 
cratic party, further than it will contribute to 
their selfish ends. They have made up their 
minds to control the entire power and patron- 
age of the State, and if Szermovur is elected, 
they hope to grasp that of the whole United 
States—and whatthen? Democratic speakers 
now declaim to the masses about the corrup- 
tion and extravagance of the Republicans, and 
it is a strong point; but suppose the Tammany 
clique, with its unfinished Court-house and its 
thousand other schemes of robbery and plun- 
der, controlled the political power of the State 
and nation—with what face could any honest 
man talk about corruption in the Opposition 
party?” Mr. Morris warned the people of the 
interior of the State “‘ to beware how they helped 
to extend the sway of that corrupt oligarchy: 
ere they were aware of it they would be gob- 
bled up. If fair play could not do it, trickery 
would.” 

This is a Democratic portrait of the Tam- 
many Ring, which has just nominated in the 
Convention one of its most active members, 
Mr. Joun T. Horrman, for Governor. The 
‘Democratic party of New York was formerly 
controlled by the Albany Regency, of which 
Martin Van Buren, Wittiam L. Marcy, and 
Azanian C, Fiace were the chiefs. It is now 
regulated by the Tammany Ring, of which 
M. Tween, Pager B. SwEEner, and 
Joun T. Horrman are managers. If the peo- 
ple of the State are anxious to extend the op- 
erations of this Ring they will vote for Mr. 
Horrman. If they wish a State government 
wholly independent of cliqaes and in harmony 
with the National Administration, they will 
vote for Joun A. GRISWOLD. 


WHAT GENERAL LONGSTREET 
SAYS. 


Dorie the war there was no more resolute 
soldier of the rebellion than General Lonc- 
STREET. When the rebellion was defeated he | 
honestly accepted the decision he had invoked, 
and relinquished all further expectation or de- 
sign of saving a ‘‘lost cause.” For that reason 
he has had no quarter from the Democratic 
leaders; while Wape Hampton, notoriously one 
of the most persistent rebel chiefs, who declares 
that he yet expects to see the cause triumph, is 
one of the most eminent Democratic managers. 
The acceptance of the situation in good faith is 
something which Democracy can not pardon to 
alate rebel, It reserves its acclamation for the 
man who comes into its Convention and says, 
“« Now, gentlemen, we expect you to win what 
we lost.” 

In March, 1867, General LonastREeT wrote 
a letter in which he advised the late rebels “to 
accept the terms that are now offered us by the 
conquerors......We made an honest and I hope 
I may say a creditable fight, but we have lost 
sosens Let us come forward, then, and accept the 
ends involved in the struggle......Our people 
earnestly desire that the constitutfénal govern- 


ment shall be re-established ; and the only 
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means to accomplish this is to comply with the 
requirements of the recent congressional legis- 


we have not seen it. 

General LonestrEeT now says that he has 
had no trouble with the freedmen as laborers ; 
that the jury question can be easily enough set- 
tled if “a district is disposed to do right ;” and 
that the whites of the South know that the talk 
*about “negro supremacy” is gammon, Upon 
these points General Lonestreet is quite as 
good an authority as Ropert Toomas, or How- 
ELL Copp, or Horatio Szrmour, or [satan 
RyYNDERS. 

The General further says that in his opinion 
the election of Sermour “will re-open all the 
old issues, and we shall have trouble” Gen- 
eral LonastrEeet has evidently read General 
Bvarr’s letter and the resolutions of the Dem~ 
ocratic Convention, and he has observed that 
the spirit of Hampron and Bair absolutely 
rules the Democratic party. He therefore says 
that ‘*Grawnt is my man.” 

So says General LoNGSTREET—80 says every 
man who honestly rebelled and who has hon- 
estly surrendered. 


GENERAL ROSECRANS AND 
GENERAL LEE. 


One of the lighter comedies of the canvass is 
the exchange of letters between General .RosE- 
crans and the ex-rebel Generals Lez, Beav- 
REGARD, and others. General Lez, whose 
whole career shows him to be one of the weak- 
est of men, and whose treachery to the Gov- 
ernment was not less contemptible than odious, 
is saluted by General Roszecrans in these 
words: “I know you are a representative man 
in reverence and regard for the Union, the 
Constitution, and the welfare of the country.” 
The General then asks the representative man 
to tell him the public opinion of “the South.” 
Conferring with other representative men, like 
BEAUREGARD, of “* beauty and booty” renown, 
General Lxz replies in a series of statements 
which shows that he is not familiar with the 
recent history of the Southern States. Indeed, 
a grosser misrepresentation of familiar public 
facts has not been made, 

But one assertion is peculiarly amusing in 
view of the expulsion of the Georgia colored 
members, of the Ku-Klux Klan, of the address 
of the South Carolina Committee, and of Wapr 
Hampton’s scheme of Democratic voting or 
starvation, It is the remark of General Lez 
that “‘the idea that the Southern people are 
hostile to the negroes and would oppress them 
if it were in their power to do so is entirely un- 
founded. ‘They have grown up in our midst, 
and we have been accustomed from childhood 
to look upon them with kindness.” The pad- 
dle, the auction-block, and the blood-hound 
were the emblems of this kindness before the 
war; the Black Codes and the massacres, since. 

This letter of General Lzx is put forth as a 
Democratic campaign document, and it is one 
of the feeblest conceivable. 


WEST POINT. 


In our notice, published in May last, of the 
** Biographical Register of the Officers and 
Graduates of the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point,” by Major-General Gzorce 
W.CvuLtum—who had been connected with the 
Institution as Graduate, Instructor, Engineer, 
and Superintendent—we referred to the efforts 
of Mr, Catuoun, in 1818, then Secretary of 
War under President Mowrog, as being the 
commencement of that active and improved 
policy which, in connection with the services 
of General—then Major—Taayer, had ele- 
vated the Institution into the condition neces- 
sary for imparting the highest skill. The pub- 
lication of a second edition of General Cut- 
Ltum’s able work, from the press of D. Van 
NosTRAND, 192 Broadway, containing many 
critical notices of it, induces us to recur to the 
subject, The book possesses a very deep in- 
terest to all the graduates of the Institution, and 
we may well be proud of the eminence which 
their history bestows upon West Point. To all 
libraries it will constitute an important addi- 
tion, as it presents the main incidents in the 
lives of over two thousand graduates, some of 
them destined to almost an immortal renown. 
The war through which the country has just 
pussed has this among the advantages which it 
can set off against some of its evils, that it has 
established West Point upon a secure footing 
-°@ result which may be largely traced to the 
/owerful influence of General Tuarer, who, 
released from the duties of his profession as a 
poldier, lives, at the advanced age of about 
“ighty-three years, in Massachusetts, devot- 
‘og himself as earnestly to the benefit of his 
‘Gantry as he did in the flower of his manhood, 
when he was impressing upon West Point the 
character for which it is esteemed. 
_ Major Tuarer assumed the duties of Super- 
inténdent in July, 1817, a few months after the 
inauguration of Mr. Monrosg, and held the po- 
sition until July, 1833, only about twenty-seven 


years in advance of the rebellion. To his great 
military knowledge, acquired as a student at 
West Point; by active service in the war of 
1812, and in visiting the military establish- 
ments of Europe after the European war; to 
his adhesion to the most perfect discipline; 
and to his firmness, precision, and unequaled 
capacity as a Superintendent, are due the great 
excellence which the Institution reached and 
still retains. The Administration of Mr. Mon- 
nog aided him with its confidence and support. 
Mr. Catnoun, who had a great talent for ad- 
ministration, established the rules which, with 
a little enlargement, now prevail at West Point. 
In February, 1818, he informed Major Taarzer 
‘‘that it is the determination of the Depart- 
ment to aid in elevating the system of disci- 
pline, and to create a system of emulation 
among the cadets;” and adds, “that in future 
wars the nation must look to the Academy for 
the skill to conduct valor to victory.” 

The officers of the army who have graduated 
from West Point, when placed in positions in 
which the expenditure of public funds has been 
required, have almost invariably proved that the 
influence of West Point has made them “ faith- 
ful where few are faithful found.” If no other 
service had been rendered by the Institution, 
this alone would have been a sufficient recom- 
pense for the outlay. This effect may be traced 
to a system of instruction which looks not to 
the advantage of the individual so much as the 
safety and honor of the nation. The desire for 
wealth scarcely enters into the objects of those 
who are prepared for a life of public duty, with 
intellectual skill, and in strict accordance with 
the purest and highest principles of honor. “The 
great soldier who has been named for the Pres- 
idency by the Republican party has proved in 
his life how powerful is the influence of that 
education. He will have this among other no- 
ble recommendations, that the public funds will 
be safe during his term, and that the views of 
honor and patriotism which West Point incul- 
cates will be stamped upon his administration 
of affairs, 

The experience of the war just over proved 
satisfactorily that, in addition to the education 
which West Point supplies, it is necessary to 
have schools of application and practice for 
those officers who, when the term at West Point 
ends, enter the artillery and the engineer serv- 
ice. Schools of this description to a limited 
extent have been authorized by Congress, but 
we perceive that a tract of land of about three 
hundred acres adjoining our possessions at For- 
tress Monroe has been recently purchased by the 
General Government for this purpose; and it is 
probable, if unfortunately we shall be engaged 
hereafter in another war of magnitude, that we 
may from the advantage of the school already 
in existence, which is to be extended at For- 
tress Monroe, be able to enter upon the strug- 
gle from the start without the serious mistakes 
which it is conceded were made at the-outset 
of the late contest. 

**T can not refrain from observing,” said Mr. 
CaLHovy, in one of his reports as Secretary of 
War, ‘‘on a subject of so much importance as 
the education of those who may be charged 
with the defense of the country, and on whose 
skill and fidelity our honor and security must 
so much depend, that, whatever degree of per- 
fection may be given to the military academy 
at West Point as an elementary school, yet our 
military education in the higher branches of the 
art of war must remain imperfect without a 
school of application and practice. The educa- 
tion of the military academy will be fall and 
complete for officers of infantry; but those who 


‘ may be promoted into the artillery and the 


corps of engineers ought to have the means, in 
a school of application and practice, to com- 
plete their theoretical knowledge in the higher 
branches of the science connected with their 
profession, and to apply the knowledge acquired 
to practice.” 

Officers of great distinction are divided in all 
countries on the question, whether the system 
of instruction to be adopted by governments 
should consist more of early and deep scientific 
study or of early practical application. These 
differences depend most generally upon the con- 
struction of the mind; for in the higher branches 
of mathematics students who are not completed 
are exhausted, and they naturally prefer what 
is practical to what is theoretical. Whereas 
those who are able to master the intricacies of 
mathematics, and to dismiss their control over 
the intellect, as shown by the remark of the 
pensioner De Wirt, when taunted with forget- 
fulness of their rules, “‘ They have passed from 
my memory to my judgment,” prove that they 
possess such a high order of ability as with 
abundant practice to enable them to form grand 
combinations and to act with marvelous rapid- 
ity. 
In England the ascendency of the Classics is 
established, while in France more attention, and 
very great attention, is paid to mathematical 
studies. At West Point the French system in 
that respect_is more followed. The first two 
years are devoted to the study of it theoretical- 
ly, and it is more applied in the studies of the 
third and fourth year. French and Spanish 
are also taught at our academy. As the em- 
ployment of a Spanish Professor was not au- 
thorized by Congress till 1857, when Mr, Con- 


rab, of Louisiana, was Secretary of War, we 
presume it had some connection with the ac- 
quisition of Mexican provinces. French is 
taught because many scientific military works 
are in that language, and because also it is 
more universally spoken by educated men of all 
countries than any other. 

The subjects of instruction are few and have 
a direct application to the object—classical 
studies or those of general literature not being 
embraced in what is taught. In England more 
attention is paid to the advantages of a liberal 
education, whilethe instruction at West Point, 
being more special, produces an officer less 
adorned in some respects but more substantial. 
Upon graduating the class is divided into three 
sections founded wholly on their respective de- 
grees of excellence. Those of the first section, 
as a reward for extraordinary merit, are recom- 
mended to the Secretary of War for any corps 
in the army they may select; the second class, 
for any corps but the engineers; and the last 
to the infantry and cavalry branches only. 

The standing of each officer is ascertained 
by examining as well the conduct-roll which re- 
lates to discipline, behavior, order, and subor- 
dination; as also the results of studies in all 
the departments of instruction. It will thus be 
seen that a spirit of emulation is highly excited 
in moral as well as intellectual duties, and the 
result is an officer who can be trusted in any 
station, and who is fitted to become an orna- 
ment to his country. 


“GREAT STATESMANSHIP.” 


Recent disclosures have left “the great 
statesman” in a most ridiculous plight. It will 
be remembered that in the Democratic Conven- 
tion Mr. Szrmoour, in constantly declining the 
nomination, spoke of the false position in which 
his acceptance would place the party, and de- 
clared that his honor forbade him to accept. 
When, however, after all this, he accepted, 
those only were surprised who did not know 
** the great statesman.” ‘Those who did know 
him were very sure that his letters of last au- 
tumn declining to be a candidate were sufficient 
evidence of his hope and design of securing the 
nomination. 

On the 20th of August Colonel Witi1aAm 
Brown made a speech in Frankfort, Kentucky, 
in which he asserted that leading Democrats 
intended the nomination of Mr. Cuasz; that a 
platform agreeable to him was prepared; that 
Mr. Szrmour was one of the warm advocates 
of the movement, and approved the platform, 
urged in-the New York delegation the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Case, and wrote a speech with 
which to second the nomination. 

This, of course, produced a contemptuous 
denial from the World. Upon which Colonel 
Brown, ALEXANDER Lone, and Henry 
return to the charge with names, dates, and 
challenges of denial, and finally the platform 
itself, upon which Mr, Cuase was to be nom- 
inated, is published. To this detailed and over- 
whelming declaration the World gasps in the 
most ludicrous manner that Mr. Cuasez had no 
claims upon the Democratic party. But to the 
main question, in regard to ‘‘the great states- 
man,” it makes no reply. ‘That question is 
thus stated by Mr. Henry Reep, the leading 
editorial writer in the Cincinnati Enquirer, a 
prominent Democratic paper : 

“The question, so far as Mr. Szruovun stands af- 
fected, is this: Was he dishonest, or nee ee 
Was his conduct the result of treachery or im ty? 
That Mr. Szymovur was either weak or dishonest, that 
his conduct owed its origin either to treachery or im- 


becility, is a thing so palpable as to forbid denial. 
His act was that of a knave or of a fool; and that 


Mr. Rzep defines the nomination of Mr. Srr- 
mour by the action of certain Ohio delegates, 
and of Mr. J. Mr. Bensamin 
Woop, Mr. Peter B. Sweeny, and Mr. 8. L. 
M. Bariow, of New York—all of whom are 
noted and ardent friends of political purity and 
public economy—as a “ coup de thimble-rig.” 

How beautiful is ‘‘ great statesmanship !” 


THE “CHASE PLATFORM.” 


Tue platform upon which certain Democrats 
} in New York and elsewhere hoped to nominate 


Mr. Cuasz is now published. It is adroitly 
written, and, although of no_ practical service, 
suggests one or two observations, 

The platform does not state frankly the ap- 
plication of its principles to the acwmal situation. 
It declares for equal rights and exact justice for 
all men, that slavery ought not to be restored, 
and that the broadest basis of suffrage is the 
best. But then it says that this question must 
be left to the States, without national interfer- 
ence. Very well; but how about the recon- 
structed States? Is the declaration to be re- 
troactive? Are the present organizations to be 
overthrown, or are they acknowledged? This 
is the very issue of the canvass, and the plat- 
form intentionally evades it, Mr. Cuasgz, how- 


ever, was unequi committed upon this 
point. He had ac ledged to the new 
voters themselves the right of the national au- 
thority, under the circumstances, to enfranchise 
them. He could not honestly have accepted 
the platform without distinctly stating this fact. 


Then the platform declares for the honest. 


fulfillment of all public obligations, but asserts 
that creditors have no right to special favor in 
the interpretation of the laws. Certainly they 
have not. But the expression used is point-no- 
point. Mr. Caassz has plainly said the Five- 
Twenties must be redeemed in gold, and not 
in greenbacks. The Republican platform de- 
nounces every form of repudiation, and demands 
payment according to the spirit as well as the 
letter. The Democratic platform declares that 
the letter is quite cnough, The platform we 


“are considering evades this question also. 


These are the only important points in the 
platform, @nd these are wholly obscure. ‘The 
protest against centralization, the demand for 
economy and reduction of the army and navy, 
the amusing generality about labor and the la- 
borer, are words merely. The essential differ- 
ence of this platform from the Democratic is its. 
virtual declaration in favor of universal suffrage. 
Had it adopted, the policy of the party in 
the Southern States must have been the ballot 
forthe freedmen. The amazing fact is that any 
intelligent New York politicians should have sup- 
posed that the Democratic party, the bulk of 
which, as the framers of this platform know, is 
composed of the late slaveholding rebel class at 
the South and the most ignorant and prejudiced 
negro-haters at the North, would have taken for 
its platform a declaration of equal rights, and 
for its candidate the most radical abolition 
statesman. And if those who drew the res- 
olutions were willing to do this there is no good 
reason why they should not vote for General 
Grant. 


A FRENCH FRIEND. 


LaBovutareE, who thoroughly under- 
stood the war, as fully comprehends the present 
political situation. We are allowed to copy a 
few sentences from one of his letters to an Amer- 
ican friend : 


on the other hand, the acyuittal by one majority has 


condemned Mr. Jounson before the same tribunal. - 


And now the election of a new President to execute 
the laws of Congress approaches, I need not tell you 
that all my wishes are for General Grant. The wis- 
dom and humanity shown by him during the war, 
his respect for law, his capacity for affairs, prove 
him wholly worthy to stand among the successors 
of Wasurretow. I am sure that with him jon will 
have enduring peace. The South has learned both to 
honor and to fear General Grant, and his Presidency 
will complete the reconstruction of the Union.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


New Hawpsares has materially altered her 
ization laws, so that the ‘‘manufacture uf voters” 


himeelf out ! 

co an r e und two hours, 
resurrected himself in a manner Pnich would have 
utterly astounded that “ model agriculturist” J 
Cruncher, in “A Tale of Two Cities.” Of course 

United States Marshal for Kentncky can not 

enforce the execution of processes of the courts in 
that State, and the Secretary of War has intiriated to 
him that he is entitled to the aid of the mili ’ 

The colored men in the Georgia House of 
sentatives were declared ineligible on September 4, 
and twenty-five of them at once withdrew. The de- 
feated candidates in the election were admitted. 

New York is to be more than ever the Paradise of 
Aldermen the Common Councilmen have been 
last ses- 

the Governor, to be Aasist- 
Board of Councilmen has been 

hed. If this is a step in the direction of creatin 
an independent, — en tic, and effective board 
for the government of the city, in organization, like 


the Metropo 

or Fenton will be thanked for 
We remarked in last 

in the vote of Vermont in the State election of Septem- 


ber 1 would be indicative of the result in the coming 
dential was a decided chan 
and in the The majority of the Re- 


t direction. 

publicans is t 27,000, a or of about 8000 votes, . 

Alexander H. Stephens, a@ recent conversation 
said that “he knew Grant persoually very well, and 
that he was a remarkable man; of decided military 

nius, indomitable energy, and determined wil! — 
Just the man for a coup @état which would mer 

e republic into an empire.” He = y have added, 
without fear of the con ction which the last part 
of his sentence is sure to provoke, that his experience 
at Fort Donelson and Shiloh proved that he was just 
the man to merge defeats into victories. General 
who has lately been hobnobbing with Mr. 


Stephens, could have assured him of that from his ex-: — 
Chattanooga, 


where Grant saved Rose- 
after the defeat at 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


By the new treaty with Nicaragua the right oftran- — 
granted,.an port 


sit from ocean to ocean is da 


Canada, in which he declared that if 
given before the next session the people will a poe 
a collector of their oan ans have the dues 


conclusion of the speech that the S 
The next 


the Assembly 


| regret, the acquittal of Mr. Jomx- 


. 


. 


> : 
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lation.......et us accept 
inty bound to do, and if there is a lack of good ) 
‘sith let it be upon others.” If any Democratic 
orator has made so sensible a speech as that 
»» 
raised Americans in the judgment of the world; and, 
not 60 easy a process as formerly. 
The latest novelty in the list of inventions is a cof- . 
fin which enables a person buried alive by mistake to | 
knave or fool—whichever it may have been—of no 
common magnitude. It is not complimentary to Mr. 
Szyrmovun, when hia apologists can only maintain his 
integrity at the expense of his understanding, and his 
understanding at the expense of his integrity. It is 
not fortunate for a party to be committed to a candi- 
date in respect to whose character there is a question 
which can only be answereg by an impeachment of 
either his intellectual or his moral fitness for the place 
to which it seeks his elevation.” 
| 
crame’s army from 
Chickamaugs2. 
There was a significant scene in the Nova Scotia As- ¢ 
| sembly on _ 8. Attorney-General Wilkins =) 
| to another nation. Such an uproar ensued at the 
declared 
| a resolution 
| repealing inance by which Nova Scotia became 
| part of the Dominion was passed with only twu dis- 
senting votes: and the Province is now “out of the 
Union"—in fact “ seceded.” 
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COLUMBUS, GEORGIA. 


Cotumavs, before the war, was one of the 
most thriving cities in Georgia. The cotton fac- 
tories that gave very considerable wealth and 
importance to the place were nearly all destroyed 
by General Wirson at the time of his raid. 

is destruction was the occasion of very great 
suffering to the operatives, the of 
were females and of Northern origin. 

It is situated on the Chattahoochee, and is 
handsomely and regularly laid out. The popu- 
lation is over 10,000. 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 
Avevsta, of which we give an illustration on 
page 596, is a handsome city of Georgia, located 
on the Savannah River, 120 miles from its mouth. 
It has at this time about 15,000 inhabitants, and 
is rapidly increasing, not only in population but 
in prosperity and beauty. 


MACON, GEORGIA. 


Tue little city of Macon is one of the most 
important towns in the State of Georgia, and 
one of the most picturesque. It is the capital 
of Bibb County, situated on the west bank of the 
Ocmulgee River, and at the head of steamboat 
navigation. It is connected by important rail- 
roads with Columbus and Augusta. The sur- 
roundings of the city make up one of its most 
beautiful features. e principal residences of 
the city are built on a light range of hills lying 
back from the river, while the business part cov- 
ers the lower lands or basin on the levee. In 
1855 the city was largely interested in the cot- 
ton trade, and engaged to considerable extent in 
manufactures. It has grown up to its dimensions 
as given since 1822, the year of its settlement, 
the increase being very rapid for a Southern 
city. During the late war it was of great im- 
portance to the rebels on account of the manu- 
factories located there; and JEFFERSON Davis 
once alluded to it as ‘‘ one of the chief arsenals 
and granaries of the Confederacy.” A Rich- 
mond paper published during the war once call- 
ed it the ‘‘ National Armory and Central Labo- 
ratory of the Confederate States.”" The city was 
captured by General SHerMan in his march to 
the sea. It was in an attempt to capture it that 
General STONEMAN was captured in July, 1864. 


THE LAWYER’S STORY. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER V. 
Few readers of these pages will remember the 


old jail of —— County. But in that day it was 
the wonder of gaping boyhood and adult verdan- 
cy for many a mile. I have often stopped before 

e door of the court-house and looked with in- 
terest on the faces of the boys that stood gazing 
up at the grated windows, and heard with eager- 
ness their whispered remarks to each other on 
the frowning and gloomy look of the walls and 
bars. I say with interest and eagerness, for in 
my boyhood I had. looked with just such eyes on 
the old court-house and jail in my native village.. 
And I well remember my awe and terror when 
one day my kind friend Mr. R——, one of the 
leading members of the bar of the State, took me 
with him into the county court, then sitting for 
the trial of some petty offenders. 

I found Ashmun in a comfortable room, well 
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furnished; and when I entered he was overhaul- 
ing a pile of books which the deputy-sheriff had 
brought to him. 

** Good-morning, my dear Blackstone. Do 
you know now, if you had not come at this 
moment, I might have been in a condition to 
dispense with your services for the future? I 
sent Mr. Deputy-Sheriff for some books. He 
has brought me a supply. Look at them. 
Wouldn't I have been an accomplished lawyer 
before I had finished the half of them ?” 

I laughed as I glanced at the array of author- 
ities which the man had selected ‘to amuse his 
prisoner, but demanded of my client how he 


came to be in that position. 
‘* Ask the sheriff. He keeps me here.” 
** But what is the charge?” 


** Murder.” 

I started—not so much at the answer as at the 
tone, which I recognized as the index to my cli- 
ent’s most furious disposition. . 

** Murder ?” I echoed. 

**Ay, murder. They say I killed a wretch 
that was found dead in the highway near the 


wn. 

** And did you?” 

** Cool, that, my word. Did I? Mr. 
Sheriff’s deputy, do us the favor to place the oak 
between us. Mr. Blackstone is my adviser, and 
we must be alone. Wait a moment, Blackstone, 
till I see if the jailer is out of ear-shot. Did I 
kill the dog? you asked. Well, then, I did.” 

The matter looked serious, and I drew a chair 
toward the fire and sat down, silently eying my 


~ 


month. The story is rather long, but you must 
hear it all. Take a cigar; I have no pipes, nor 
wine. The county authorities, it a i 
a right to control the morals of all 
ers, even the unconvicted, and I drink nothing 
but water here. Perhaps it is as well, for my 
brain is remarkably clear; and if you will listen 
I think I can now give you the clew to a discov- 
ery, and the same history will aid you to advise 
me as to my present position. 


waited at the door to see your client, who I knew 
would be acquitted with such a witness in his fa- 
vor as I saw he had. Once on the track of Gor- 
don I determined to follow him like a hound. 
The crowd that came out of the court-room con- 
cealed him 
me. Your man was near him, and I them 
mutter an appointment for the evening. 
lowed the man, assured that he was my safest 
tool to deal with. Something about the man 
pleased me too. He looked like a bold fellow, 
and the devil in his eye was just what I liked. I 
doubted my ability to buy him, and so concluded 


| companion and awaiting his explanation. 
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“SO WE MADE AN AFTERNOON OF IT,” ETC. 


** He was the villain you cleared in ——— last 


claim 
ir 


** When I left the court-room in New York I 


1 fol- 


to cheat him. I had my rough coat on, and fol- 
lowing him at fifty paces distance I turned up 
the legs of my trowsers, browned my face with 
apiece of bark that I picked up on the side- 
walk, pushed my collar under my cravat, and 
dipped my boots in the first mud-hole I could 
find. The disguise was not perfect, but well 
enough for the occasion, and I staggered after 
my man now more closely than before. His 
course was direct to a sailors’ boarding-house 


in —— Street, and as he turned to the door- 
steps I accosted him. He looked at me, but 
made no reply, and entered the door, while I 
followed and fell into a chair near the bar, call- 
ing for some liquor. 
** Just out of prison, penniless, and friendless, 
I was sure that he had not yet been supplied with 
money by his employer; and I judged rightly in 
supposing he would be ready to drink with any 
one who would pay for it. I poured four glasses 
of liquor into the large sand-box on the floor, 
while he poured as many down his throat, and 
they began now to tellon him. So we made an 
afternoon of it, and by evening he was as drunk 
as a fool, and as much of a fool as most drunken 
men. 
pointment for the evening, and resolved to 
ply his place in the interview, come what mi 
out of it. He knew he was drunk, and I easily 
persuaded him to let me do so, The hour was 
nine. The place in the darkest part of —— Al- 
ley, whence they were to go to some room known 
only to Gordon. 
**I went, leaving Thompson asleep in his 
I again feigned drunkenness, and staggered 
against Gordon in the alley-way. I had learned 
enough from Thompson to be able to personate 
him in the dark, and his voice was easily done. 
Gordon was deceived. How easily I might have 
killed him then, and who would have 
me? But my object was not tokill him. [only 
wanted to find my child—the child of my lost 
Eve. So I talked little, refused to go with him, 


intimated that I had had enough to do with him, 
sundry. 


had run great risks for little reward, and 
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drunken demands to know what more he wanted 
brought him to the point. Imagine my horror 
as his plans began to unfold themselves.. I can 
not explain to you by what process of reasoning 
I arrived at my knowledge. © His explanations 
were reserved and cautious, but I was not the 
ignorant sailor he thought he was talking with, 
and he was not as careful as he would have been 
had he known I was neither stupid by nature nor 
drunk at the time. 

‘* Blackstone, listen to me. . The scoundrel 
has planned precisely as I told you the last even- 
ing that I saw you. He knows that I have made 
a will in favor of Eve, if she can be found. He 
knows where she is. Her wil) is made; and al- 
though she is not yet of age he will conceal that, 
and no one will be able to date her birth. He 
will kill her next, and the inheritance will be his!” 

** Impossible !” . 

‘So you said before. I tell you, Blackstone, 
I know those things of those two brothers to 
have conceived which were enough to damn an 
archangel, yet which they did boldly. Iwas not 
shocked, as you are, when I learned his fiendish 
plan, or heard him speak of its previous failures. 
I was cool, calm, apparently drunk when it flash- 
ed upon me in al! its hideousness, and | unrav- 
eled its details with a skill that would have done 
honor to a lawyer. Yes, I did. He did not 
dream that I understood him. But as he in- 
structed me in my part I listened and made rap- | 
id deductions. 

‘* First of all I was to come to this village and 
find Whitstone, who was to give me a direction 
by which to find the person to whom this letter 
is directed. That person found, I was to pre- 
sent the letter; and the next course to be pur- 
sued is indicated in the letter.” 

** Have you read it?” 

** Of course not. It is sealed. He told me 
enough to indicate all. I was to bring some one 
to the city with me. To meet him at the —— 
House, and receive further instructions. So we 
parted. 

‘You may imagine that I felt myself very 
sure of my object now. I returned to my own 
house, assumed a more perfect disguise, and re- 
joined Thompson on his awaking in the morn- 
ing. I had thought of attempting to buy him, 
but I gave it up. He seemed ashamed of his 
drunken frolic, and when I told him that he had 
sent me to meet his employer he was apparently 
f.ightened. I gave him briefly the particulars 
of the interview, told him I personated him 
to save him from blame, and showed him the 
letter which was to be delivered in this place, 
and offered to accompany him on the errand. 
Iie seemed to be satisfied, and we left town to- 
gether and traveled very comfortably till within 


- five miles of this place. 


‘**We had taken a carriage at N , and I 
was driving. ‘Thompson had been very quiet 
jor an hour, and I began to fancy there was a 
look of distrust in his eye. As we entered a 
piece of woods he suddenly turned to me and 
said, * You are no sailor.’ 

“** Why not ?’ 

*** You drive too well. I never saw a sailor 
hold a rein like that.’ 

** * Show me how you would hold them,’ said I, 
offering them to him. 

*** So,’ said he, furiously grasping them with 
one hand, and laying the whole of the long lash 
across the backs of the horses, who sprang like 
lightning at the stroke. ‘The next instant he 
turned them into the gutter at the road-side, over- 
threw the entire establishment, lighted on his feet 
of course, but seized me by the throat before I 
could pick myself up out of the heap of brush into 
which I was thrown. It was a short fight. He 
was the stouter, I the most agile. He was chok- 
ing me, and I was pounding his face; a lucky 
chance offered, and I had a finger in his eye. 
]lis grasp on my throat relaxed an instant, and 
I tripped him into the gutter. He sprang up 
with a knife in his hand, and I had but one re- 
sort. I shot him dead. 

** As he fell the knife flew to my feet. I pick- 
ed it up, and while I was looking at it a wagon- 
load of farmers came along. One of them rec- 
ognized the dead man as his brother, and it seems 
he was well known in the neighborhoad. I was 
a stranger, ill-looking, and, as was soon found 
out, disguised. I had a knife and a pistol in my 
hand, and I bore no marks of injury from the 
dead man. ‘The horses had run away. It was 
evident I was a highway-robber; had attacked a 
peaceful man, unarmed; had stopped him on the 
highway, shot him, and was robbing his body 
when arrested. It looks mightily like it. M 
pockets were searched, and 1 suppose my watc 
and some other costly trifles, rather out of keep- 
ing with my dress, helped them to a conclusion 
as to my character; and as I refused to give any 
name, here I am, waiting your advice, and com- 
mitted on a charge of murder.” 

Committed ?” 

‘*No, I suppose not strictly committed, be- 

ause not yet examined. But I have been here 
ivur days, and by this time Gordon must be in a 
iempest. I am glad you are here, for what is to 
be done must be done quickly. We are near the 
point of discovery if we are but cautious and 
swift. I have sent for you because I am a pris- 
oner and helpless.” 

‘** Have you seen Whitstone ?” 

**T have not.” 

** Send for him.” 

In ten minutes my old friend Mr. Whitstone 
entered. He seemed to be as sharp as ever. 

‘* What might you wish of me, Sir?” said he 
‘o the supposed sailor. 

_ ** Why, you see, Sir, this here charge of mur- 
- er Is @ pretty serious one, and I haven’t exactly 

1 idee what to do about it. I sent for a city 
-awyer, and he’s here this morning. But he says 
t must hang. Now I mustn’t. You can fix it 
‘or me. What I want is to see the person that 
‘iter is directed to.” 


Whitstone started and looked at me. He 
ized me immediately, and saw that the 
matter was serious. 
ou 

“Who was he?” 

** You knows him, of course, Mr. Whitstone. 
He told us, you see, to come up here and see you, 
and ask where this person lived, and take and 
deliver this letter ourselves with our own hands. 

a fellow in trouble Captain's 


y. 

** Close at hand,” thought I. 

**No you don’t; I wants to see the person. 
It’s directed to Mr. Jamison. But I knows as 
well as you that it’s a woman, and I must see 
her. She'll take care of me. Besides, if you 
don’t bring her I'll send the letter to some one 
in New York as will pay well for it.” 

Whitstone was in a quandary. Ashmun fin- 
ished him with a blow. 

** Come, old fellow, it’s no use bothering your- 
self. Gordon's folks must stand by me in trouble 
or I'll not stick tohim. I'm in the market now, 
and the man that bids first will buy me, and it'll 
be too late to bid higher when I'm struck off. 
Mr. Blackstone yonder shall know all I know if 
I ain’t helped somehow.” : 

*‘T'll be back in an hour,” said Whitstone, 
abruptly leaving the room. 

** You'd better,” said Ashmun, laughi 

I followed Whitstone from the jail, a 
young man whom I had brought with me on 
his track. Ten minutes afterward they rode out 
of town, one not far behind the other; and my 
young man soon brought me intelligence that he 
had gone to a house in the country some miles 
off, whose inhabitants, he had learned, were two 
young ladies with a housekeeper and servants. 
‘The ladies were boarders. One was named Su- 
san Gray; of the other he could not learn the 
name. Susan Gray I knew, and I could claim 
acquaintance with her. ‘Ten minutes after this 
intelligence reached me I saw from my window 
the return of Mr. Whitstone alone. He went 
into the jail, where he announced that a person 
would call on Ashmun in the evening, who would 
communicate with Gordon on his behalf. 

Toward evening I rode out to call on Susan 
Gray. My excuse was my desire to know of 
her welfare, having become accidentally acquaint- 
ed with her at the time of her grandfather's 
death. 

She was exceedingly beautiful in the deep 
mourning she was wearing, and expressed her 
pleasure at seeing me in such an earnest way 
that I could not but admire and love her. 

It appeared that she was living in a house 
which belonged to her uncle, whom she described 
asa merchant in England. His name was Jami- 
son. He had been kind to her grandfather, 
though she had never seen him until since the 
old man’s death, when he had come to America, 
bringing his own daughter with him. 

At this I began to see the end of our search. 
Her uncle was, of course, my witness, Joseph 
Gordon, though how he had succeeded in pass- 
ing for the uncle of Susan Gray I could not un- 
derstand. ‘This daughter of his was probably 
the object of our search, brought most oppor- 
tunely from England at the very time to fall into 
our hands. 

** Where is your uncle now ?” 

** He was here this morning, but has gone into 
town with Mr. Whitstone. He came up sud- 
denly last week, hearing that his man was killed, 
and that we had failed to receive his letters. 
And Mr. Whitstone’s visit seemed to disturb him, 
for he left word that possibly he might take us 
to the city with him to-night, and we must be 
ready to go on short notice.” 

I did not wait to see Miss Jamison, but mak- 
ing their sudden departure an excuse for a short 
call, I returned to the village and to the cell of 
Ashmun, to communicate with him and 
our plans of action. 

As I entered the jail the deputy-sheriff in- 
formed me that Mr. Jamison, a gentleman from 
the city, had gone in a few moments before, and 
I was about retiring, when a loud cry within the 
jail startled both of us, and we rushed to the cell 
and dashed open the door. The scene was suf- 
ficiently appalling. On the floor lay a stranger, 
bloody, disfigured, and gasping, while Ashmun’s 
knee was on his breast and his grasp on his 
throat. A fiend looked out of his eyes as he 
tightened his hold, and with a desperate plunge 
the victim sought to escape his impending doom. 

At our entrance Ashmun seemed to recover 
his senses and sprang to his feet, while his antag- 
onist slowly recovered himself, and I looked at 
my client for an explanation before I recognized 
the face of his foe. 

**The wretch! See his accursed countenance! 
Does he not look like the hound he is? Villain, 
where is my child? Ay, dog, my child! Eve 
was my wife—before men and God my wife! 
Long before any of your abhorred name knew 
her, or cursed her with hypocritical love, she was 
married to me. You did not know that? Bat 
since it has come to this I tell you it was so. 
You lied in your throat then when you said I stole 
her, when you called me thief. For that I struck 
you. For that I would have choked your small 
te 


The other stood trembling and half fainting 
before him, and at length sank into a chair and 
begged for a glass of water, in a faint, husky 
voice. This revived him, and he now seemed 
to gather courage from our presence. 

** You shall suffer for this.” 

“*Shall 1? If you utter one other word of 
that sort I will kill you where you stand.” 


‘* Mr. Sheriff, listen to him,” said the other, 


rage. 
remember this. I will go to a magistrate imme- 
diately.” 


‘*Stop, and look at me. In my face, man, 
not at my buttons. Lookin myeyes. So! that 
Now mark me. I know 


It was a curious sight to see the eyes of those 
two men fixed in eternal hatred each on the oth- 


a pace back 
pistol, and with a quick aim full at the breast of 


ears. It was a dull, crushing, bloody blow. It 
felled the strong man like a log, dashing his head 
on the stone floor, and as he fell the pistol in his 
grasp was di and the ball passed through 
Ashmun’s breast. He staggered against the wall, 
where he supported himself for a moment, and 
then sank slowly to the floor, and a horrible si- 
lence was now where but a moment ago was such 
a fury of words. 

The jailer and myself stood looking at each 
other, and at the men on the floor. It was a 
strange scene. The poor deputy-sheriff had no 
experience in this sort of thing, and I but little 
more. I roused him from his fit of terror to 
help me lift them to beds, and send for a surgeon 
without delay. ‘There was a of bedding on 
the floor, out of which I ex: two pallets on 
which to lay them, and the jailer hastened for 
surgical aid. He was gone a long time, or it 
seemed long to me, shut in that dismal cell with 
two dead bodies; for Ashmun had fainted, and 
the two lay as if they were dead, and I feared 
that unless some aid should arrive soon they 
would neither of them revive. ‘The surgeons at 
length came: two doctors, frightened at the 
scene quite out of what little wit and skill they 
had possessed. Each one readily assented to the 
propositions of the other, and these were so vari- 
ous and contradictory that I soon found I could 
guide them myself, and must take the responsi- 
bility. So I begged the one to look after Mr. 
Jamison’s skull, while I examined with the other 
the bullet-holg in the breast of Ashmun. 

I readily took off his coat and vest by cutting 
with my knife whatever obstructed their easy re- 
moval, and then putting back his shirt I found 
an inner vest of silk, and in that a concealed 
pocket, from which fell a miniature. The dull 
eye of the surgeon failed to see it as I secured it 
and placed it in the pocket of another part of the 
dress. But a glance showed me a face of rare 
and glorious beauty. It was a face to worship 
with even just such idolatry as his. I could par- 
don it after seeing that. The usual means re- 
stored consciousness to Ashmun, but Jamison 
—or Gordon, as I should call him—remained 
insensible. The blow of Ashmun, heavy as it 
was, would not have been fatal; but his fall had 
cut his head, and apparently produced a fracture 
of the skull. The stupor continued, and the 
physicians had no skill to perform any surgic- 
al operation for his relief. 

** Has he friends?” said the doctor. ‘‘If he 
has they should be summoned, for this may prove 
serious.” 

I dispatched a messenger for Miss Jamison 
and Miss Gray, and resumed my seat near 
Ashmun, who had begun to move, and grow 
restless with the sensation of weakness. I had 
explained the circumstance of the miniature to 
him, and he had been quiet for a while, but now 
became exceedingly uneasy. The gloom of 
night had settled on every thing, and the pris- 
on was dismal beyond description. Notwith- 
standing all our care it was manifest that with 
the darkness a co ing gloom was coming 
over his mind, and began first to see curi- 
ous phantoms, and then grew flighty, and then 
delirious, and at length raved terribly. Many 
of his fancies were queer, many startling, and 
some almost sublime. He saw chiefly the faces 
of old friends, and when they came crowding 
around him he would laugh and joke and play 
with them, and sometimes sing wild songs, not 
always in the same language, nor in two or three 
It was strange, marvelous, so 


me, ‘* Who is he, Sir, if 
I may venture to ask?” ‘‘I can not tell you,” 
was my reply; “‘ but save his life, and I see 
you amply rewarded.” 

The feverish delirium passed away, and he sank 
into a stupor, during which the ladies en- 
tered, and hastened to the side of Gordon, who 
continued insensible. They shrank with horror 


I had heard so much. For of course I had no 
doubt that the tall and queenly-looking girl who 


looked around for her supposed father was the 
daughter of his foe, 

She was certainly very beautiful. Her |i; 
was black, from of sur- 

ing purity. But the eye I did not like. |; 
was biue, beautiful, but bad. Could Eve Gray 
have had such an eye? It changed all my ideas 
of her. But I had only an instant for these 
thoughts, as she drew back with an expression 
of horror from Ashmun’s bed toward Gordon. | 
left Ashmun, and turned to aid them in their ef- 
forts for Gordon. For a half hour we had ex- 
erted ourselves with some success, for conscious- 
ness seemed returning, when I turned to look at 
my friend. He sat upright in bed, gazing with 
wild, agonizing eyes across the room. I followed 
his gaze, and saw Susan Gray standing at the 
head of Joseph Gordon, her right hand on his 
forehead, which she bathed, while the glare of 
the lamp shone on her exquisitely beautiful face. 
Then, for the first time, I saw its startling re- 
semblance to the miniature; and as the idea 
flashed across my brain Ashmun exclaimed, 
‘*Eve, Eve, my child! come to me, come 
hither. Leave him—Eve—Eve;” and he fell 
back exhausted, but still lifting up his head 
feebly he called, ‘‘ Eve, Eve. Oh, that villain! 
He has stolen her heart as well as my child, 
and she does not know me nor heed me nor 
hear me;” and he was again insensible. 

His cry had of course startled the others as 
well as myself, but they did not approach the 
poor criminal. Only I saw Susan Gray pause, 
and lift her hand to her head, and gaze a mo- 
ment, as if that cry had brought back some old 
memory, some dim, indistinct vision, which fled 
as quickly again and was gone. Fora half hour 
he lay senseless, and then a wild, anxious con- 
sciousness returned. 

** Bring her toward me, Blackstone. Tell her 
I wish to speak to her.” 

** Miss Gray,” said I, in a low voice. ‘‘ This 
gentleman is not what you take him for. He is 
my friend, Mr. Ashmun, a gentleman with whom 
you may converse without hesitation. He desires 
to speak with you.” 

‘*T must have met him; there is something 
familiar in his voice.” 

‘‘ There is, there is. You have heard it before. 
Sit down near me, my child—my child—my child. 
Steady now, my These hours are precious. 
No, I am not delirious again, Blackstone; no, I 
am not. But those two words, ‘ my child,’ well- 
nigh made me mad with joy. Miss Gray, he 
called you, I think. Tell me if you remember 
your mother.” 

‘*T sometimes think Ido. It is so long ago. 
I am not sure.” 

** Ah, how could you forget? Lcould not, if 
I lived ten centuries of just such years as I have 
lived. Did you love your mother, child ?” 

**Oh yes, I loved her, and though I can not 
recall her features, yet there has never been a Cay 
of my whole life that I have not thought of her 
as an angel presence. Yes, I loved her.” 

« so did I. Oh God! yes, I loved your 
mother.” 

**You? What right had you to love her?” 

** Hear that, ye dwellers in the unseen world! 
Eve’s daughter asks me what right I had to love 
her mother! Answer her, since she would not 
yet believe me if I dared to tell her! Listen, 
child. Do you remember any of the scenes of 
your childhood ?” 

** Some quite distinctly.” 

**Do _ remember a home under the hill-side, 
with a blue bay stretching out before it, and flow- 
ers on the terraces, and a fountain, and a large 
dog with shaggy hair, and a boat, and two white 
ponies, and a low carriage, and a drive along the 
beach ?” : 

“: ! I begin to recollect all that. What 
can it be? 

** And now again. Do yon not remember a 
morning in June? The sun shining on the bav; 
a little child, playing in front of the cottage, 
strays down to the beach, and slips from a rock 
into the water. ‘The dog rescues her, at the 4n- 
_— that her father and mother rush down tle 

wn.” 


**] seeit. Iremember. The dog was Marco 
—was not that His name?” 

** And again. Do you remember leaving that 
home? Do you remember a night on the khine 
—a dark night—a boat drifting down? You lav, 
wrapped in a cloak, on deck, A man lay near 
you. Now, can you recall an attack, a fierce 
struggle, shouts, cries, and bloodshed, or did you 
sleep through it all ?” 

**Oh no; I woke; I remember it well now. 
I have not thought of that in years.” 

Tell me what followed.” 

**] was carried away. I cried aloud, and was 
stopped. I shrieked till they stifled me. After 
that my memory is not distinct., I remember 
wandering a long while through many places. 
As I grew older my memory grows more clear. 
I know I was brought here, and I was told that 
my father had waited long to see me, but that 
he died before I came; and so his father took 
me and t me up, and I lived with him 
till he died. You remember that, Mr. Black- 
stone. Bat how do you remember all these 

Sir?” 


Look at me. Hold the light, Black- 
stone. Look in. my face and tell me if you sec 
familiar.” ° 


** Nothing.” 

‘* Eve! Eve!” he cried, in a wild, mournful, 
broken voice ; and then in a load, clear tone, that 
seemed as if it might reach the country on the 
other side the river, “‘ Eve! Eve!” 

Susan Gray agajn leaned forward, as if the cry 


were familiar. 

** Eve !—not you—not you. Dead Eve! my 
Eve! my own lost darling I am calling now. 
They say that the words we utter here are hea:d 
in heaven. Eve—darling—come back, and tell 
her who Iam! Is she not yours, your child, 


3 
= 
Wy. shrinking behind the deputy, and shielding him- 
= 
“Ha, threat that likely to frighten a 
man in prison and charged with murder !” 
7 ‘‘Good. I thank you for reminding me. I'll 
hang you. By ——, I'll hang you!” And he 
walked the door. 
; ‘‘ Stop,” said Ashmun, laying his hand on his 
shoulder. 
; Gordon stopped, and fairly shook with terror 
as that iron hand fell on him. 
me whisper in your ear. Lean closer......and you 
: will hang if I bat name it. Did you ever dream 
I knew it? Scoundrel, I have every evidence I 
. need. Hang me! Look to yourself, Mr. Gor- 
don; and by Him that made me, unless I know 
this night where to find Eve, I will speak the 
word.” 
| er. Gordon's gaze first, and he stepped 
i Ashmun trigger, but not so Bm as 
_§ | to prevent the blow that Ashmun leveled at him 
ii- | with his tremendous fist, striking with all the 
| | force of Acestes. ‘That. blow sounds now in my 
4 
ip? | 
7 
) much so that the surgeon who had remained, 
: and who had imagined him only a poor devil 
i charged with murder, was astunished, and at 
i>: from Ashmun, for they believed him the unpro- 
ye voked murderer of their only protector. 
i As they entered I looked up for a moment at 
_ Miss Jamison, thinking sadly that this was the 
adi end, and a fitting end, to the strange, mad search 
a! | which my poor friend has so long pursued. At 
i | length I saw Eve Ashmun, the myth of whom | 
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your last gift to me? I would so love her if 
she looked but kindly at me. God, let her come 
back one instant now, and tell her child I am her 
father !” 

‘* My father !” 

‘¢ Now, Eve, hear that! What are you doing 
that you do not break your bonds? Oh, poor, 
frail child! If I were there, and you here, and 
you called me thus, I would burst the bands of 
death, and come back to the earth to answer 
you. Oh, come to me!” 

‘¢ Does she answer?” It was the low, h 
voice of Gordon that spoke, and a low laugh fol- 
lowed it that was full of malignity. ‘* Does she 
answer ?” 

‘‘Uncle! do you know this man? Is he my 
father ?” 

‘* Joseph Gordon, I have hated you and yours 
with unearthly hate. But I will forgive ie all ; 
I will love you; I will call you friend, brother, 
any thing; I will make you rich; I will die and 
give you half I have (the other half for her), if 
you will but tell that girl the truth, and let her 
whisper the blessed words of a child’s love in 
my ears to-night!” 

‘*T do begin to believe that you are my father, 
said Susan Gray, who had been deeply moved by 
the earnestness of Ashmun. 

‘¢ The voice of Eve spokethen. Say on,” said 
Ashmun, gazing at her with a look that was pit- 
eous in its mournful anxiety. But see. Fool 
that I was. Child, child, come close to me— 
lean down here! Would you know mo- 
ther’s face if you met her, if you saw her now? 
Does it haunt you through the long — 

‘*T dream of her sometimes; but I have thought 
those only dreams.” 

Blackstone, quick—quick! That picture—— 
quick, lest I die! Look at that! Is it she? 
You know it? It speaks to you even as to 
me. ‘Thank God for that! My prayer is an- 
swered. Eve has come back—my child, my 
child !” 

He did not embrace her, nor did she yet ap- 
proach him any closer. She held the picture a 
moment in her hands, and a gleam, a glow of 
light and joy spread over her face as she recog- 
nized the angel of her dreams, and she knelt 
down by the side of his pallet and buried her face 
in the clothes, and sobbed out her thanks to God 
that she had at length found a father and a mo- 
ther. And then she rose, and looked in his face, 
and spoke, slowly, clearly, and distinctly : 

**T can not yet understand my own history. 
Before I can determine whether my duty is to 
obey you as my father I should know the circum- 
stances of my birth. I wish to know what rela- 
tion you bore to my mother.” 

“It is your right. I was her lawful hus- 
band.” 

** Liar!” muttered Gordon. 

** No, Joseph Gordon, I am no liar. In those 
blessed days of youth, when Eve Gray was my 
boyhood’s idol, my companion and my friend, we 
were as closely bound together as ever man and 
wife. One pleasant morning, I remember it as 
if it were yesterday, we rode together over these 
hills, among which I am now lying, and came 
to a dark forest where we were wont to leave our 
horses and walk. We sat down on the bank of 
the river, and as the swift waters flowed toward 
the sea we wrote on three torn leaves from my 
tablets our vows of marriage. One page we com- 
mitted to the water to bear it to the world-wash- 
ing sea, and one each of us kept. It was child- 
ish, but it was solemn. A month after that we 

arted. Open that miniature. Two of those 
eaves are there, wound with her hair. 

**T went and returned after long wandering, 
and she told me of all your and your brother's 
cruelty. Ay, she told me how he wronged her. 
How he basely struck her, like a dog that he 
was. The little blood I have left boils with 
hatred as I recall the story she told me of his 
and your foul treatment of that angel girl, that I 
would not have had harmed for all-the stars of 
heaven. Then she came to me, homeless as she 
was, and found rest. Yea, rest. In some 
drunken brawl, some hideous debauch, some vile 
scene of riot and wrong, your brother’s accursed 
oo and Eve was free in man’s 
sight God’s sight to be my wife. She was 
such before, but. we repeated our vows. You 
may find that record, too, in the proper place. 
This child, the sole fruit of our union, you stole 
from me; you, Joseph Gordon, stole from me, 
and have sought to teach to forget me. Her 
heart and mine are beating close together at last. 
Now die, and if, when you stand at the bar of 
God, before you turn your back forever on the 
world of light, you see Eve Gray an angel there, 
tell her that her Eve rests at length in a father’s 
arms.” 

He held out his hands, and she accepted his em- 
brace, and pressed her lips to his. As he felt 
that pressure a thrill passed through his 

a strange, unearthly smile lit his splendid feat- 
ures, and then he fell back on his couch insensi- 
ble. It was the last unclouded ray of reason 
that lit his soul, and when sensation returned 
sense did not return with it. 


_My story is nearly ended. The passions of 
his life their in the miserable imbecili 
of his age. His sins were punished. His li 


became known ; for although 
the array of proofs remained unchanged, the case 
was very different when the prisoner ceased to 
be a poor sailor, and became a man worth a 
million. 

Gordon was removed from the cell, and lin- 
gered in a doubtful state for nearly or quite three 
years, and then died. Miss Jamison, as she was 
called, the beautiful girl that I had mistaken for 
Eve Ashmun, was in fact the companion of Gor- 
don in wickeduess. She had been allied to him 
for some years, and was doubtless fully informed 


~ 


of all his plots. She disappeared shortly after 
the events which I have described. 

I continued to be the adviser of Ashmun, or 
rather of his tatives; for his pro 
was placed in the hands of a commission until 
Eve’s majority, when we arranged so that she 
had control of it. For many years he used to 
be seen daily driving down town, and always 
with Eve by his side. I do not think she ever 
loved him, though she devoted her life to him. 
But there was nothing left of the lovable in his 
character, and he grew more imbecile as he grew 
older. He was docile to Eve, peevish and disa- 
greeable to all.others. In brief, he was the 
wreck of a noble man. 

One autumn night, when the curtains were 
drawn close around him to keep out the night 
air, and Eve had smoothed his pillow and left 
him to he dreamed a dream. And in his 
dream Eve, his dead Eve, as he once called her, 
beckoned to him as she had not before in years, 
and he uttered a loud cry of joy. 

** Eve! dear, dear Eve!” = and then, as 
she was going away, he called out: ‘‘ Eve, wait 
for me!” 

Eve, the living, heard him call, and she came 
down to his door and listened, but all was still ; 
and she looked in, but the drapery had not 
moved ; and in the dimly-lighted room she went 
up to the bed and drew back the curtain, but he 
lay calmly there, and she thought he was sleep- 
ing, with peaceful , and so she went away 
and left him. But he was dead. 


A ROMANCE OF CASHMERE. 


A Evropean (not an Englishman) residing 
in the valley, during a dangerous illness was 
carefully and tenderly nursed by a young slave 
girlswhom we will designate, for the sake of con- 
venience, Leila Jan. With this young person, 
who was possessed of very great personal attrac- 
tions, he fell deeply in love, and, finding that his 

ion was returned, determined to make her 
is wife. But owing to her not being a free 
woman he was unable to do this without pur- 
chasing her, and to this her owner would not 
give her consent. In vain were the good offices 
of the Maharajah solicited, in vain was the slave 
proprietor appealed to; no entreaties could move, 
no sum of money (in reason) induce her to re- 
lent. On the o hand, Leila Jan, upon the 
approaching departure of her lover, attempted 
(fortunately ineffectually) to commit suicide. It 
was a harrowing thought for this latter, as the 
approaching chills of winter warned him that he 
must depart, to remember the fate which await- 
ed his betrothed—death or infamy ; and yet, de- 
terred by the difficulties of English 
clergyman, who happened to be staying in the 
valley, hesitated to pronounce the nuptial bene- 
diction, which i indeed would hardly have 
been effectual. In this dilemma, and as a last 
resource, a stratagem was resorted to, which was 
fortunately successful. One fine morning Leila 
Jan, habited in the usual costume of her people 
(along Turkey-red cloth frock, or gown, confined 
about the waist by a shawl, and a small skull- 
cap of gold embroi upon the head), saun- 
carelessly into the thick quince-orchard 
which surrounded the house in which she was 
living. Such a proceeding, of course, occasion- 
ed no remark. It was naturally supposed that 
she had merely gone, according to custom, to 
while away some of the hot portion of the day 
beneath the cool shade afforded by the trees, or 
in the summer-houses interspersed among them, 
and it was not until hour after hour had gone 
by, and the shades of evening were beginning to 
fall, that, alarmed, by her non-appearance, her 
servants (some of whom were employés of her 
proprietor) thought it incumbent on them to go 
in quest of her. To their surprise, the pleas- 
ds were searched in vain—she was no- 

where to be found! ~ 

Terrified and astonished (the more so as the 
European had also been missing all day), they 
hurried off to the authorities with the news. 
Great was the indignation at the palace of the 
Sherghur when it was received, but they were 
told to calm themselves; ‘‘the lady must be 
only hiding somewhere ; all the passes are strict- 
ly , and no native female can possibly 
evade the scrutiny of the sentinels.’’ Neverthe- 
less, all their efforts to recover her proved inef- 
fectual, and she was never seen again in Cash- 
mere. Her mode of escape was subsequently 
ascertained to be this: 

A large and swift boat manned by sixteen 
picked oarsmen had been for some time pre- 
viously moored day and night by the European’s 
orders in the Jhelum at the bottom of the quince- 
orchard; relays of ponies had also been pro- 
vided and picketed at intervals upon the Murree 
road, leading into British territory. When all 
was prepared the lovers had met by appoint- 
ment in a secluded part of the orchard, where 
the ‘‘ faire ladie” quickly donned the contents 
of a bundle which had been brought by her com- 
panion, and, being of a very fair complexion and 
rather tall, made up into an excellent imitation 
of an English boy or youth, whose costume she 
had assumed. No native who saw her emerge 
with her companion from out the trees would 
have guessed her identity from her appearance. 
Her own dress she, of course, carried off with 
her, as, if found, it would have told a tale. 
Once safely on -board the boat shot off at its 
utmost speed toward Baramoolla, where a pair 
of excellent ponies awaited them. They 
seventy miles, however, to do before they could 
reach the English frontier, and the road was 
steep and difficult. Luckily the was 
not invented. The picket of soldiers at the last 
pass merely stood aghast as two mad English- 


} men (as they thought them) galloped past. Aft- 


er a long and a fatiguing ride the fugitives safely 
crossed the boundary line—the Jhelum River— 


the lady a free woman. It is pleasant to know, 
finally, that she really became the wife of her de- 
liverer, and the happy mother of a numerous 


family. 


ANCIENT CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES. 


How the world is governed by phrases! Look 
at that old saying that history never repeats it- 
self. Howitlives! Yet it is transparently false. 
History, like poetry, is, after all, only a reproduc- 
tion, with slight variations, of a single set of 
ideas; and those ideas are, for the most part, 
of Eastern origin. Our religion—what is that? 
Asiatic to the very roots. Our system of juris- 
prudence? Roman, both in form and spirit. 
Poetry, the drama, sculpture, painting? An 
imitation—in many parts a servile imitation— 
of Greek models. Our system of weights and 
measures is of Assyrian origin. Our watch- 
faces are a device of the priests of Baal. Solo- 
mon was quite right. There is nothing new un- 
der the sun. That idea of self-help by co-oper- 
ation, which finds expression in our trade and 
friendly societies, is generally thought to be a 
pure product of Anglo-Saxon thought. Yet even 
that is second-hand. It is only the reprodyc- 
tion of a Greek idea. Mr. Tomkins, the chief 
clerk in the office of the English Registrar-Gen- 
eral of Friendly Societies, has been puzzling out 
some mystical inscriptions on the ruined tablets 
of Greece; and there, written in stone, he finds 
the history of scores of friendly societies, char- 
acterized by all the virtues, and some of the vices, 
of ourown. The object of these Greek societies, 
like many of this day, was a mitigation of the 
miseries,of life, and the decent burial of their 
members after death; and their machinery was 
identical with ours. It was a system of self- 
help by co-operation. The analogy is closer 
still; for most of these friendly societies of 
Greece were a species of trade unions. What 
the subscriptions to the Greek societies were we 
can not ascertain. But Mr. Tomkins has dis- 
covered the accounts of a Roman society founded 
at Lanuvium; and, calculating from analogy, we 
should say they were very small. ‘The entrance 
fee to the Lanuvium Society was an amphora or 
jar of wine, and a hundred sesterces (say $3 50). 
The contributions were 50 cents a year, or 4 cents 
amonth. The return, of course, was correspond- 
ingly small. It was $12 50 for a funeral; and 
out of that the friends were required to set apart 
$1 80 for distribution at the burning of the body. 
Most of these societies appear to have led a very 
precarious life. They were generally on the 
verge of bankruptcy. The contributions were on 
too low a scale, and even these were not kept up 
~ be members with any thing like regularity. 

e Roman societies had a rule confiscating the 
contributions of members who did not pay up 
promptly, and striking their names out of the 
list. Probably the Greeks had also; but they 
seem to have been particularly fortunate in the 
selection of their secretaries and treasurers, for 
these officers frequently put their hands into 
their own pockets to eke out the funds of the 
societies, t is the only striking and suggest- 
ive point of difference between Americen and 
Greek friendly societies. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Turre is a deal of discussion just now about long 
Sermons. No one should complain of the length of a 
Sermon if a man preaches for rity ! 


MARRIAGES WHICH ARE not “mape Heaven” — 
Lucifer Matches. 


Mas. Suonpy. “Lor, 1am so dull! What are you 
doing of, Mary dear?” 

Miss Mary. “‘Nothingatall. I'mennuied todeath!* 

Mrs. Suoppry. “ Well, ring the bell for John. We'll 
have the cook up and scold her—just to kill e." 


AGRICULTURAL JOKES. 
Large horses are generally most admired by farm- 
ers; but farmers are most admired who pony SP. 
Prosperity is generally based upon knowledge and 
industry ; the swine 


POPULAR CREED.’ 

I begin to believe, nowadays, that money makes ti: 
man, and dress the gentleman. 

I begin to believe that those who sin the most dur- 
ing the week are the most devout upon Sundays. 

begin to believe that honesty is the best policy— 
to late with until you have gained every "s 
confidence, then line your ets. 

I begin to believe in humbugging Ne out of their 
dollars. It is neither stealing nor ng, and those 
who are humbugged have themselves to blame. 

I begin to believe that a man was not made to enjoy 
life, but to keep himself miserable in the pursuit aud 
possession of riches. 

I begin to believe that the surest remedy for hard 
times and a tight money market is an extravagant 
expenditure on the part of the individual—to kee) 
money 

begin to believe that none but knaves are quali- 
fied to hold office under the government, with the ex- 
a of a few natural born fools and lunatica. 

begin to believe that a piano-forte is more neces- 
sary in a family than bread and meat. e 


A mother, trying to get her little daughter of three 
years old to sleep one night, said: 

“Anna, why don’t you try to go to sleep ?” 

“T am trying,” she replied. 

“ But you haven't shut your eyes.” 

“ Well, can’t help it; ums comes unbuttoned. 


CHARGE OF THE DRESS BRIGADE. 


Half a league, half a league, half a } e rearward 
Right through the mire and 
Much to its beauty’s hurt 
Dragged the rich silken skirt, 

Half a leagwé rearward. 


Half a peck, half a peck, half a peck fully— 
Hirsute and woolly, 
Right into the liquid air— 
Rose up the pile of hair, 
From other heads sundered. 
Nobly astraddle on it, 
Rode the brave bonnet— 
Rode, 5 it wondered. 
Curls to the right of it, 
Curis to the left of it, 
Curis to the rear of it, 
Curls that were plundered. 


What though men shout, “Oh, fie!” 
‘Fortunes you have @quandered 
Their’s not to make reply, 

Their’s not to reason why, 

Their’s but to dress or die— 

“*Charge !” to the clerks they cry- 
undred.” 


“Charge by the h 


Nations PLease To Corx.—“ The Persian Govern- 
ment has no debt.” 


HOW WE LOVE THEM. 
A woman with a mighty skirt 
"(A dry- merchant’s card), 
We must re her as a flirt 
And love her by the yard. - 
But when we see a pretty 
Wear gaiters very neat, 
Our gaze descends, we’re much afraid— 


Affo 


A Srour Onator—A Dentist who talks about him- 
ge 


‘““My dear,” said a lady to her hus (hese 
friends here will not believe me when I say I'm only 
ony yours old. You know that I speak the truth, 

on’t you?” 

“I certainly shall not deny it, my love, since you 
have stuck to the point for the last dozen years, to my 
certain knowledge.” 


When were eggs first laid in England ?—In the time 
of Hen. I. of course. 


Lapy. “I wish to 
ron’s Works, bound in caif.” 
Suorpman. “ Yes, ma’am; will this one suit you?” 

O.p Lavy. ** The calf looks very dull and blotched ; 
can you show me another?" 

Suopman. “* They are all the same, I can assure you, 
ma’am ; it’s in of the catti« p 

Old Lady buys the ks perfectly sa 


‘They don’t make as good mirrors as they used to,” 
remarked an old lady, as she observed a sunken eye, 
wrinkled face, and livid complexion in a glass that 
she usually looked into. 


a copy of Lord By- 


— 


SHARP JOKING. 


Says Delia to a reverend dean, 
‘*What reason can be given, 

Since marriage is a holy theme, 
That there are none in heaven?” 


“There are no women there,” he cried; 
She quick returned the jest, 

‘**Women are there, but I'm afraid 
They can not find a priest.” 


willalwaysgetmost 
that nose most. 
ers are like 

fowls; neither will 
get full crops with- 
out industry. 

Because & man 
who attends a flock 
of sheep is a shep- | 
herd, makes it no Ea 


of rails, poles, and 
boards to 


gate with. 
The indefiniteness 


capitall 
by a rule 
an — 
gress cook, whowas ; 
celebrated for mak- 

ing delicious corn 
bread. Says Di- 
nah: “Why, darlin’, 
sometimes 
I takes a little meal, 
an’ sometimes gen’- 
ally I takes a little 
flon’, an’ I kine o’ 
mixes ‘em up with 

uts in eggs eno 

on a little salt, an’ 
then I bakes it jest 


ne- 


Yh 


do 80, jess — — 
it goed The Ancient and Barbar'c T! e Molern and Enlightened | 
Ido.” ™ WAY OF CHILDREN AMUSING THEMSELVES. 
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a most ecstatic pleasure. 
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We like to see a —— 
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He was readily discharged from custody when — 
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Sor Vice-President. 


State Governmen 
Candidate 


‘Let the President disperse the Carpet- 


“What the Confederacy fought for would be won by the 
Election of Seymour and Blair,” Vance. 


“LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION.” 


** Let us have Peace.’’—Republican Candidate for President, 
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THE STOCKBROKER AT DINGLEWOOD. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER L 

Tuose who saw Dinglewood only after the 
improvements had been made could scarcely be 
able to form to themselves any idea of what it 
was before the Greshams came. I call them im- 
provements because every body used the word ; 
Lut I can not say I thought the house improved, 
It was an old-fashioned red-brick house, nothing 
o speak of architecturally. The drawing-room 
opened its tall, narrow windows upon a little 
terrace, which was very green and grassy, and 
pleasant. I should be sorry to undertake to say 
why it was called Dinglewood. Mr. Coventry 
made very merry over the name when he had it. 
He used to say it was because there were no 
- trees; buat that was not strictly the case. It was 
quite open and bare, it is true, toward the river, 
which we could not see from the Green; but 
there was a little grove of trees which interposed 
between us and the house, as if to shut out Din- 
- glewood from the vulgarity of neighbors. It was 
a popular house in a quiet way when the Coven- 
trys were there. They did not give parties, or 
pretend to take much trouble in the way of soci- 
ety, fur Lady Sarah was always delicate; but 
when we were tired with our view on the Green, 
and our lawns and trees, we were always welcome 
on the Dinglewood terrace, where the old people 
were constantly to be found sitting out in the 
summer afternoons, Lady Sarah on her sofa, and 
Mr. Coventry with the newspapers and his great 
dog. The lawn went sloping down toward the 
river, which lay still and white under the sun-— 
shine, with a little green island, and a little gray 
house making a centre to the picture. As long 
as the sloping bank was lawn it was closely cut 
and kept like velvet; but when it became field 
these niceties stopped, and Lady Sarah's pet Al- 
derney stood up to her knees in the cool clover. 
There was an old mulberry-tree close to the wall 
of the house, which shaded the sofa; and a 
_ gloomy yew on the other side did the same thing 
_ for Mr. Coventry, who was an old Indian and a 
salamander, and could bear any amount of sun- 
shine. Lady Sarah's tual occupation was 
knitting. She knitted al) sorts of bright-colored 
things in brilliant German wool with big ivory 
pins, and her husband used to read the news to 
her. ‘They read all the debates together, stopping 
every now and then to exchange their sentiments. 
Lady Sarah would say with her brisk little voice, 
** He might have made a better point there. I 
don’t see that he proves his case. I don't agree 
with that;” and Mr. Coventry would stop and 
lay down the paper on his knees, and discuss it 
leisurely. ‘There was no reason why they should 
not do it at their leisure. ‘The best part of the 
summer days were spent thus by the old couple ; 
and the sunshine lay warm and still round them, 
and the leaves rustled softly, and the cool grass 
kept growing under -their peaceful old feet. 
‘These feet tread mortal soil no longer, and all 
this has nothing in the world to do with my sto- 
ry. But it was a pretty sightin its way. ‘They 
were not rich, and the furniture and carpets were 
very faded, and every thing very different from 
what it came to be afterward; yet we were all 
very fond of Mr. Coventry and his pretty old 
wife, and the old-fashioned house was appropri- 
ate to them. I like to think of them even now. 

We were all anxious, of course, after Mr. Cov- 
entry's death, to know who would bay the house 
(Lady Sarah could not bear it after he was gone, 
and, indeed, lived only a year after him); and 
when it was known that young Mr. Gresham was 
the purchaser it made quite a sensation on the 
Green. He was the son of old Gresham, who 
had bought Bishop's Hope, a noble place at 
Cookesley, about a dozen miles off, but had made 
all his fortune as a stockbroker, and, they say, 
not even the best kind of that. His son had suc- 
ceeded him in business, and had lately married 
somebody in his own class. He was a nice- 
looking young fellow enough, and had been 
brought up at Eton, to be sure, like so many of 
those people’s sons; but still one felt that it was 
bringing in a new element to the Green. If his 
wife had been, as so often happens, a gentlewo- 
man, it would have made things comparatively 
easy. But she was only the daughter of a mer- 
cantile man like himself, and there was great dis- 
cussion among us as to what we should do when 
~ they came. Some families made up their minds 
at once not to call; and some, on the other hand, 
declared that such rich people were sure to féter 
the whole county, and that every body would go 
tothem. ‘‘If they had only been a /ittle rich it 
would never have answered ; but they are fright- 
fully rich, and, of course, we must all go down 
on our knees,” Lottie Stoke said. She was the 
most eager of all to know them; for her vouth 
Was passing away, and she was not likely to mar- 
ry, and the Stokes were poor. I confess I was 
curious myself to see how things would turn out. 

Their first step, however, was one which took 
us all by surprise. Young Gresham dashed over 
in his Yankee wagon from Cookesley to go over 
the house, and the same day a charming barouche 
made the tour of the Green, with a very pretty 
young woman in it, and a lovely little girl, anda 
matchless tiny Skye terrier—all going to inspect 
Dinglewood. The arms on the carriage were 
quartered to the last possibility of quartering, as 
if they had come through generations of heiresses 
and gentlemen of coat-armor, and the footman 
was powdered and dazzling to behold. Alto- 
gether it was by far the finest equipage that had 
been seen in these parts foralong time. Not to 
speak of Lady Denzil’s, or the other great people 
about, her Majesty's own carriage, that she drives 
about the neighborhood in, was not to be com- 
pared to it. Its emblazoned panels brushed 
against the privet hedges in poor old Lady Sa- 


little pony-carriage, and I have no doubt were 
scratched and spoiled; bat the next thing we 
heard about Di was that a flood of 
thing was to be changed. Young Mrs. Gresham 
liked the situation, but the house was far too 
small for her. My maid told me a new dining- 
room and drawing-room, with bedrooms over, 
were to be added, and already the people had set 
to work. We all looked on thunder-struck while 
these ‘‘ improvements” were going on: he had a 
right to do it, no doubt, as he had bought it; 
but still it did seem a great piece of presumption. 
The pretty terrace was all cut up, the poor 
old mulberry-tree perished in the changes, though 
it is true that they had the sense not to spoil the 
view. They added two wings to the old house, 
with one sumptuous room in each. Poor Lad 
Sarah’s drawing-room, which was good hone | 
for her, these millionaires made into a billiard- 
room, and put them all en suite, making a pas- 
sage thus between their two wings. I don't deny, 
as I have already said, that they had a perfect 
right to do it; but all the same it was very odd 
to us. 

And then heaps of new furnitare came down 
from town; the wagons that brought it made 
quite a procession along the road. ll this 
grandeur and display had a bad effect upon the 
neighborhood. It really looked as if these new 
people were already crowing over us, whose car- 
pets and hangings were a little faded and out of 
fashion. ‘There was a general movement of in- 
dignation on the Green. All this expense might 
be well enough, for those who could afford it, in 
a town-house, people said, but in the country it 
was vulgar and stupid. Every thing was gilded 
and ornamented and expensive in the new Dingle- 
wood; Turkey carpets all over the house, and 
rich silk curtains and immense mirrors. Then 
after a while ‘‘ the family” arrived. They came 
with such a fintter of fine carriages as had never 
been seen before among us. The drive had been 
widened, down which Lady Sarah’s old gray pony 
used to jog so comfortably, and there was nothing 
to be seen all day long but smooth, shining pan- 
els and high-stepping horses whisking in and out. 
In the first place there was Mr. Gresham’s Yankee 
wagon, with a wicked-looking beast in it, which 
went like the wind. Then there would be a cozy 
brougham carrying Mrs. Gresham to Shoreton 
shopping, or taking out the nurse and baby for 
an airing ; and after lunch came the pretty open 
carriage with the armorial bearings and the man 
in powder. We were too indignant to look round 
at first when these vehicles passed; but custom 
does a great deal, and one’s feelings soften in 
spite of one’s self. all the people on the 
Green, Lottie Stoke was the one who did most 
for the new people. ‘‘I mean to make mamma 
call,” she said: and she even made a round 
of visits for the purpose of saying it. ‘* Why 
shouldn't we all call on them? -I think it is 
mean to object to them for being rich. It looks 
as if we were ashamed of being poor; and they 
are sure to have quantities of people from town, 
and to enjoy themselves—people as good as we 
are, Mrs. Mulgrave: they are not so particular 
in London.” 

‘* My dear Lottie,” said I, ‘I have no doubt 
the Greshams themselves are quite as good as we 
are. ‘That is not the question. There are social 
differences, you know.” | 

**Oh yes! I know,” cried Lottie; ‘‘I have 
heard of them all my life, but I don’t see what 
the better we are, for all our nicety; and I mean 
to make mamma 

She was not so good as her word, however, for 
Mrs. Stoke was a timid woman, and waited to 
see what other people would do. And in the 
mean time the Greshams themselves, independ- 
ent of their fine house and their showy carriages, 
presented themselves, as it were, before us fpr 
approval. They walked to church on Sunday 
without any show, which made quite a revulsion 
in their favor; and she was very pretty and 
sweet-looking, and he was so like a gentleman 
that you could never have told the difference. 
And the end of it all was, that one fine morning 
Lady Denzil, without saying a word to any one, 
called ; and after that, every body on the Green. 

1 do not pretend to say that there was not a 
little air of newness about these young people. 
They were like their house, a little too bright, 
too costly, too luxurious. Mrs. G gave 
herself now and then pretty little airs of wealth, 
which, to do her justice, were more in the way 
of kindness to others than display for herself. 
There was a kind of munificence about her which 
made one smile, and yet made one grow red and 
hot and just a little angry. It might not have 
mattered if she had been a princess, but it did 
not answer with a stockbroker’s wife. She was 
sO anxious to supply you with any thing or every 
thing you wanted. ‘* Let me send it,” she would 
say in a lavish way, whenever there was any 
shortcoming, and opened her pretty mouth and 
stared with all her pretty eyes, when her offers 
were declined. She wanted that delicate sense 
of other people’s pride, which a true great lady 
always has. She did not understand why one 
would rather have one’s own homely maid to 

wait, than borrow her powdered slave ; and would 
rather walk than be taken up in her fine carriage. 
This bewildered her, poor little woman. She 
thought it was unkind of me in particular. “ You 
can't really prefer to drive along in the dust in 
your little low carriage,” she said, with a curious 
want of perception that my pony cafriage was 
my own. ‘This was the only defect I found in 
her, and it was a failing which leaned to virtue’s 
side. Her husband was more a man of the 
world, but he too had money written all over him. 
They were dreadfully rich, and even in their 
freest moment they could not get rid of it—and 
they were young and open-hearted, and anxious 


| to make every body happy. ‘They had people 


down from town as Lottie 


rich people. We met all kinds of radicals, and 
artists, and authors, and great travelers at Din- 


Shakspeare 
though of course it would have been our duty to 
ourselves to be very civil to either of those gen- 
tlemen had we met them at dinner, any where 
on the Green. 

But there was no doubt that this new lively 
household, all astir with new interests, new faces, 
talk and movement, and pleasant extravagance, 
woke us all up. They were so rich that they 
took the lead in many things, in spite of all that 
could be done to the contrary. None of us could 
afford so many parties. The Greshams had al- 
ways something on hand. Instead of our old 
routine of dinners and croquet-parties, and per- 
haps two or three dances a year for the young 
people, there was an endless variety now at Din- 
glewood ; and even if we elders could have re- 
sisted Mrs. Gresham's pretty winning ways on 
our account, it would have been wicked to neg- 
lect the advantage for our children. Of course 
this did not apply to me, who have no children ; 
but I was never di to stand very much on 
my dignity, and I liked the young couple. They 
were so fond of each other, and so good-looking, 
and so happy, and so ready—too ready—to share 
their advantages with every body. Mrs. Gresham 
sent her man over with I don’t know how much 
Champagne the morning of the day when they 
were all coming to play croquet on my little 
lawn, and he wanted to know, with his mis- 
tress’s love, whether he should come to help, or 
if there was any thing else I wanted. I en- 
tertained my friends in my quiet way before she 
was born, and I did not like it. Lottie Stoke 
happened to be with me when the message ar- 
rived, and took up the reasonable view, as she 
had got into the way of doing where the Gresh- 
ams were Se 

** Why should not they send you Champagne?” 
she said. ‘‘ They are as rich as Croesus, though 
I am sure I dont know much about him; and 
you are a lady living by yourself, and can’t be 
expected to think of all these things.” 

** My dear Lottie,” said I—and I confess I was 

—*‘* if you are not content with what I can 
give you, you need notcometome. The Gresh- 
ams can stay awry if they like. Champagne in 
the afternoon when you are playing croquet! It 
is just like those nouveaux riches. They would 
think it still finer, I have no doubt, if they could 


drink like Cleopatra. Champagne!” 
“ must have meant it for cup, you know,” 
said Lottie, a little abashed. 


**T don’t care what they meant it for,” said L. 
** You shall have cups of tea; and I am very an- 
gry and affronted. I wonder how they think we 
got on before they came!” 

And then I sat down and wrote a little note, 
which I fear was terribly polite, and sent it and 
the baskets back with John Thomas, while Lot- 
tie went and looked at all the pictures as if she 
had never seen them before, and hummed little 
airs under her breath. She had taken up these 
Greshams in the most curious way. Not that 
she was an unreasonable partisan; she could 
see their faults like the rest of us, but she was 
always ready to make excusesforthem. ‘*'They 
don’t know any better,” she would say softly when 
she was driven to the very extremity of her spe- 
cial pleading. And she said this when I had fin- 
ished my note and was just sending it away. 

‘** But why don’t they know better?” said I; 
“*they have had the same education as other 
people. He was at Eton, where a boy should 
learn how to behave himself, even if he does not 
learn any thing else. And she went to one of 
the fashionable schools—as good a school as any 
of you ever went to.” 

**We were never at any school at all,” said 
Lottie, with a bitterness. ‘* We were always 
much too poor. We have never learned any 
thing, we poor girls; whereas Ada Gresham 
has learned every thing,” she added, with a lit- 
tle laugh. 

It was quite true. Poor Mrs. Gresham was 
overflowing with accomplishments. There nev- 
er was such an education as she had received. 
She had gone to lectures, and studied thorough 
bass, and knew all about chemistry, and could 
sympathize with her husband, as the newspapers 
say, and enter into all his pursuits. How fine it 
sounds in the newspapers! Though I was angry, 
I could not but laugh too—a young woman want- 


ed an elaborate education indeed to be fit to be, 


oung Gresham’s wife. 

“* Well,” I said, ‘‘ after all I don’t suppose she 
means to be impertinent, Lottie, and I like her. 
I don’t think her education has done her much 
harm. Nobody could teach her to understand 
other people's feelings; and to be rich like that 
must be a temptation.” 

**T should like to have such a temptation,” 
said Lottie, with a sudden sparkle in her eyes. 
** Fancy! there are four Greshams, and they are 
all as rich. ‘The girl is married, you know, to 
a railway man; and, by-the-by,” she went 
suddenly, after a pause, ‘‘they tell me one of 
the brothers is coming here to-day.” 

She said this in an accidental sort of way, but 
I could see there was nothing accidental about 
it. She drew her breath hard, poor girl, and a 
little feverish color got up in her cheeks. It is 
common to talk of girls looking out for hus- 
bands, and even hunting that important quarry. 


but an amusing sight. The Stokes 
poor as the Greshams were rich. Eyer- 
ruined himself, and half killed every 
y belonging to 
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situation and prospects, and every thing about 
them! You may say it was an ignoble founda- 
tion to build family comfort upon. I do not de- 
fend it in any way; but when I saw what Lottie 
meant, my heart ached for her. It did not seem 


though to be sure in all li ood there is nobody 
who will think so but me. 
Before Lottie me, Mrs. Gresham came 


rushing over, in her pretty summer dress, with 
her carils and ribbons fluttering in the breeze. 
She came to ask me why I had been so unkind. 
and to plead and remonstrate. ‘‘ We have sv 
much, we don’t know what to do with it,” she 
said; ** Harry is always finding out some new 
vintage or other, and the cellars are overflowing. 
Why would not you use some of it? We have so 
much of every thing we don’t know what to do.” 

**T would rather not, thanks,” I said, feeling 
myself flush; ‘‘ what a lovely day it is! Where 
are you going for your drive? The woods will 
be delicious to-day.” 

” I have so much of the woods!” cried 
Mrs. Gresham. ‘‘I thought of going toward 
Estcott to make some calls. But dear Mrs. Mul- 
grave, about the Champagne ?” 

**It if a little too early for the heath,” said 
Lottie, steadily, looking our visitor in the face. 
**It is always cold there. What they call brac- 
ing, you know; but I don’t care about being 
braced, the wind goes through and through one, 
even on a sunny day.” 

**It is because you are so thin,” said Mrs. 
Gresham; ‘‘I never feel the cold for my part; 
but I shall not drive at all to-day—I forgot—lI 
shall go and fetch Harry from the station, and 
come to you, Mrs. Malgrave: and you will not 
be cross, but let me send back John Thomas 
with—” 

“* My dear, I am going to give you some tea,” 
said I, “‘and my maids can manage beautifully ; 
the sight of a gorgeous creature like John Thom- 
as distracts them; they can do nothing but stare 
at his plush and his powder. We shall be very 
glad to have Mr. you.” 

‘** But—” she began, eagerly. Then she caught 
Lottie’s eye, who had made some sign to her, and 
stopped short, staring at me with her blue eyes. 
She could not make it out, and no hint short of 
positive demonstration could have shown her that 
she had gone too far. She stopped in obedience 
to Lottie’s sign, but stared at me all the same. 
Her prosperity, her wealth, her habit of over- 
coming every thing that looked in the least like 
a difficulty, had taken even a woman’s instinct 
from her. She gazed at me, and by degrees her 
cheeks grew red; she saw she had made a mis- 
take somehow, but even up to that moment could 
not tell what it was. 

** Harry's brother is coming with him,” she 
said, a little subdued; *“‘may 1 bring him? He 
is the eldest, but he is not married yet. He is 
such a man of the world. Of course, he might 
have married when he liked, as early as we did, 
there was nothing to prevent him; bat he got 
into a fashionable set first, and then he got 
among the artists. He is quite what they call a 
Bohemian, you know. He paints beautifully— 
Harry always consults Gerald before buying any 
pictures; I don’t know what he does with all ‘his 
money, for he keeps up no establishment, and no 
horses nor any thing. I tell him sometimes he 
is an old miser, but I am sure I have no reason 
to say so, for he gives mé beautiful presents. I 
should so like to bring him here.” 

“* Yes, bring him by all means,” said I; but ] 
could not help giving a little sigh as I looked at 
Lottie, who was listening eagerly. When she 
saw me look at her, her face flamed scarlet, and 
she went in great haste to the window to hide it 
from Mrs. Gresham. She saw I had found her 
out, and did not know what compassion was in 
my heart. She gave a wistful glance up into my 
face as she went away. ‘‘ Don't despise me!” it 
said. Poor Lottie! if it ever could be lawful to 
do evil that good mightcome! They went away 
together, the poor girl and the rich happy young 
wife. Lottie was a little the older of the two, 
and yet she was not old, and they were both 
pretty young women. They laid their heads to- 
gether and talked earnestly as girls do, as they 
went out of my gate, nobody could have 
dreamed that their light feet were entangled in 
any web of tragedy. The sight of the two who 
were so unlike, and the thought of the future 
which might bring them into close connection, 
made me melancholy, I could not have told why. 


CHAPTER Il. 

‘We did not miss the Champagne-cup that 
afternoon; indeed, I do not approve of such 
beverages for young people, and never sanction 
any thing but tea before dinner. The Dingle- 
wood people were doing their best to introduce 
these foolish extravagances among us, but I for 
one would not givein. Young Gresham, though 
he took some tea, drew his wife aside the mo- 
ment after, and I heard him question her. 

**It was not my fault, Harry,” she cried, not 
knowing I was so near. ‘‘She sent it all back, 
and Lottie said I had hurt her feelings. 1 did 
not know what todo. She would not even have 
John Thomas to wait.” 
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‘¢ Nonsense!” said Gresham; ‘‘ you 
should have insisted. We ought not to let her 
go to any expense. I don't suppose she has a 
shilling more than she wants for her own affairs.” 

‘¢ But I could not help it,” said his wife. 

I don’t know what Lottie had said to her, but 
she was evidently a little frightened. As for 
Harry, I think he would have liked to leave a 
bank-note for me on one of the tables. Teople 
have told me since that it was a very bad sign, 
and that it is only when people are getting reck- 
less about money that they think of throwing it 
away in presents; but I can not say | have had 
much experience of that weakness. ‘The new 
brother who had come with them was a very 
different kind of man. I can not say I took to 
him at first. He was not a wealthy, simple- 
minded, lavish creature like his brother. He 
was more like other people. Harry Greshain 
was red and white, like a girl, inclining to be 
stout, though he was not above thirty, and with 
the manners which are, or were, supposed to be 
specially English—downright and straightfor- 
ward. Gerald was a few years older, a little 
taller, bronzed with the sun, and bearing the in- 
describable look of a man who has mixed much 
with the world. I looked at Lottie Stoke when 
I made my first observations upon the stranger, 
and saw that she too was looking at him with a 
strange expression, half of repugnance, half of 
wistfulness in her eyes. Lottie had not done 
her duty in the way of marrying, as she ought 
to have done, im her early youth. She had re- 
fused very good offers, as her mother was too apt 
to tell with a little bitterness. Now at last, 
when things were going so badly with the fam- 
ily, she had made up her mind to try; but when 
she did so she expected a second Harry Gresh- 
am, and not this man of the world. She looked 
at him as a martyr might look, standing on the 
edge of a precipice, gathering up her strength 
for the plunge, shrinking yet daring every thing. 
My party was quite dull for the first hour because 
of this pause which Lottie made on the brink, for 
she was always the soul of every thing. When 
I saw her all at once rise up from the chair where 
she had been sitting obstinately beside old Mrs. 
Beresford, and go up to Mrs. Gresham, who was 
standing aside with her brother-in-law looking 
on, | knew she had made up her mind at last, 
and taken the plunge. An experienced rich 
young man of the nineteenth century! I 
thought to myself she might spare her pains. 

Just at that moment I saw the gorgeous figure 
of John Thomas appear at the end of my lawn, 
and a sudden flush of anger came over me. I 
got up to see what he wanted, thinking they had 
sent him back again notwithstanding my refusal. 
But just before I reached him I perceived that 
his errand was to his master, to whom he gave a 
telegram. Mr. Gresham tore it open at my side. 
He ran his eye over the message, and muttered 
something between his teeth and grew red all 
over in indignation or trouble. ‘Then, seeing 
me, he turned round, with an effort, with one 
of his broad smiles. 

‘** Business even in the midst of pleasure,” he 
said. ‘‘Is it not too bad?” 

‘*If it is only business—” said I. Whenever 
T see one of those telegraph papers it makes my 
heart beat. I always think somebody is ill or 
dead. 

** Only business, by Jove'” said Harry. His 
voice was quite subdued, but he laughed—a 
laugh which sounded strange and not very nat- 
ural, ‘Then he gave himself a sort of shake, and 
thrust the thing into his pocket, and offered me 
his arm, to lead me back to my place. ‘ By- 
the-by,” he said, ‘‘I am ready to quarrel with 
you, Mrs. Mulgrave. When we are so near, 
why don’t you let us be of some use to you? It 
would be the greatest pleasure both to Ada and 
me.” 

‘Oh, thanks; but indeed I don’t want any 
help,” I cried, abruptly coming to a sudden stop 
before Lady Denzil’s chair. 

‘**You are so proud,” he said, with a smile, 
and so left me to plunge into the midst of the 
game, where they were clamoring for him. He 
played all the rest of the afternoon, entering into 
every thing with the greatest spirit; and yet I 
felt a little disturbed. Whether it was for Lottie, 
or whether it was for Harry Gresham I could not 
well explain to myself; a feeling came over me 
like the feeling with which one sometimes wakes 
in the morning without any reason for it—an un- 
easy restless sense that something somehow was 
going wrong. 

The Greshams were the last of my party to ga 
away, and I went to the gate with them, as I 
had a way of doing, and lingered there for a few 
minutes in the slanting evening light. It was 
nearly seven o'clock, but they did not dine till 
eight and were in no hurry. She wore a ve 
pretty dress—one of those soft pale grays whic 
soil if you look hard at them—and had gathered 
the long train over her arm like a figure in a pic- 
ture; for though she was not very refined, Ada 
Gresham was not a vulgar woman to trail her 
dress over a dusty road. She had taken her hus- 
band’s arm as they went along the sandy brown 
pathway, and Gerald on the other side carried 
her parasol and leaned toward her to talk. _As I 
looked at them I could not but think of the 
Strange differences of life: how some people 
have to get through the world by themselves as 
best they may, and some have care, and love, 
and protection on every side of them. These 
two would have kept the very wind from blowing 
upon Ada; they were ready to shield her from 
€very pain, to carry her in their arms over any 
thorns that might come in her way. The sun- 
shine slanted sideways upon them as they went 
along, throwing fantastic broken shadows of the 
three figures on the hedgerow, and shining right 
into my eyes. I think 1 can see her now leaning 
on her husband’s arm, looking up to his brother, 
with the pretty sweep of the gray silk over her 
arm, the white embroidered skirts beneath, and 


the soft rose-ribbons that caught the light. Poor 
Ada! I have other pictures of her, besides this 
one, in my memory now. 

Next day we had a little discussion upon the 
new brother, in the afternoon when my visitors 
looked in upon me. We did not confine our- 
selves to that one subject. We diverged, for in- 
stance, to Mrs. Gresham's toilet, which was so 
pretty. Lottie Stoke had got a new bonnet for 
the occasion; but she had made it herself, And 
though she was very clever she was not equal to 

se. 

‘*Fancy having all one’s things made by 
Elise !” cried Lucy, the little sister, with a rap- 
ture of anticipation. ‘* If ever lam married no- 
body else shall dress me.” 

‘*Then you had better think no more of cu- 
rates,” said some malicious critic, and Lucy 
blushed. It was not her fault if the curates 
amused her. ‘They were mjce clearly intended 
by Providence for fun and torture. She was but 
sixteen and meant no harm, and what else could 
the kitten do? 

Then a great controversy arose among the girls 
as to the claims of the new brother to be called 
handsome. The question was hotly discussed 
on both sides, Lottie alone taking no part in the 
debate. She sat by very — with none of her 
usual animation. Nor did she interpose when 
the Gresham lineage and connection—the little 
cockney papa who was like a shabby little miser, 
the mother who was large and affable and splen- 
did, a kind of grand duchess in a mercantile 
way—were taken in hand. Lottie could give 
little sketches of them all when she so pleased ; 
but she did not please that day. 

‘* This new one does not look like a nobody,” 
said one of my visitors. ‘* He might be the Hon- 
orable Gerald for his looks. He is fifty times 
better than Mr. Gresham, though Mr. Gresham 
is very nice too.” 

** And he has such a lovely name !” cried Lucy. 
**Gerald Gresham! Any girl I ever heard of 
would marry him just for his name.” 

‘* They have all nice names,” said the first 
speaker, who was young too, and attached a cer- 
tain weight to this particular. ‘‘They don’t 
sound like mere rich people. They might be of® 
a good old family to judge by their names.” 

** Yes; she is Ada,” said Lucy, reflectively, 
**and he is Harry, and the little boy’s name is 
Percy. But Gerald is the darling! Gerald is 
the one for me!” 

The window was open at the time, and the 
child was talking incautiously loud, so that I was 
not much surprised, for my part, when a peal of 
laughter from outside followed this speech, and 
Ada, with her brother-in-law in attendance, ap- 
peared under the veranda. Of course, Lucy was 
covered with confusion; but her blushes became 
the little creature, and gave her a certain shy 
grace which was very pretty to belidld. As for 
Lottie, I think the contrast made her paler. 
Looking at her beautiful refined head against 
the light, nobody could help admiring it; but 
she was not round and dimpled and rosy like her 
little sister. After a while Gerald Gresham man- 
aged to get into the corner where Lottie was to 
talk to her; but his eyes sought the younger 
creature all the same. A man has it all his own 
way when there is but one in the room. He 
was gracious to all the girls, like a civilized En- 
glish sultan; but they were used to that, poor 
things, and took it very good-naturedly. 

**It is not his fault if he is the only man in 
the place,” said Lucy; and she was not dis- 
pleased, though her cheeks burned more hotly 
than ever when he took advantage of her in- 
cautious speech. 

**T must not let you forget that it is Gerald 
who is the darling,” he said, laughing. Of course 
it was quite natural, and meant nothing, and per- 
haps no one there but Lottie and myself thought 
any thing of this talk; but it moved her, poor 
girl, with a certain mortification, and had a cu- 
rious effect upon me. I could not keep myself 
from thinking, Would it be Lucy after all? Aft- 
er her sister had made up her mind in despera- 
tion; after she had screwed her courage to the 
last fatal point; after she had consciously com- 
mitted herself and compromised her maiden up- 
rightness, would it be Lucy who would win the 
prize without an effort? I can not describe the 
effect it had upon me. It made me burn with 
indignation to think that Lottie Stoke was put- 
ting forth all her powers to attract this stranger 
—this man who was rich, and could buy her if 
he pleased; and, at the same time, his looks at 
Lucy filled me with the strangest sense of disap- 
pointment. I ought to have been glad that such 
humiliating efforts failed of success, and yet I 
was not, I hated them, and yet I could not bear 
to think they would be in vain. 

** And Harry has gone to town again to-day,” 
said Ada, with a pout of ‘her pretty mouth, 
**though he promised to stay and take me up 
the river. They make his life wretched with 
those telegrams and things I ask him, What 
is the good of going on like this, when we have 
plenty of money? And then he tells me [ am a 
little fool and don’t understand.” 

**I always feel sure something dreadful has 
happened whenever I see a telegram,” said Mrs. 
Stoke. 


**Oh, we are quite used to them: they are 
only about business,” said Ada, taking off her 
hat and smoothirig back, along with a twist of 
her pretty hair, the slightest half visible pucker 
of care from her smooth young brow. 

‘** Only business!” said Gerald. They were 
the same words Harry had said the day before, 
and they struck me somehow. When he caught 
my eye he laughed, and added something about 
the strange ideas ladies had. “As if any acci- 
dent, or death, or burial could be half so im- 
portant as business,” he said, with the half sneer 
which we all nse as a disguise to our thoughts. 
And some of tl.e little party exclaimed, and some 


a. 


- langhed with him. To be sure, a man in busi- | 


ness, like Harry Gresham, or a man of the world, 
like his brother, must be less startled by such 
communications ‘than such quiet country people 
as we were. ‘That was easy enough to see. 

That same night, when I came across from the 
Lodge, where I had been spending the evening, 
Dinglewood stood blazing out against the sky 
with all its windows lighted up. Sir Thom<s, 
who was walking across the Green with me, . it 
was 80 fine a night, saw me turn my head that 
way and looked too. ‘The whole house had the 
air of being lighted up for an illumination. It 
always had ; it revealed itself, its different floors, 
and even the use of its different rooms to all the 
world by its lights. The Greshams were the 
kind of people who have every new improvement 
that money can procure. They made gas for 
themselves, and lighted up the entire house, in 
that curious mercantile millionaire way which 
you never see ina real great house. Sir Thom- 
as's look followed mine, and he shook his gray 
head a little. 

**T hope no harm will come of it,” he said; 
**they are going very fast over there, Mrs. Mul- 
grave. I hope they are able to keep it up.” 

** Able!” said I; “‘ they are frightfully rich ;” 
and I felt half aggrieved by the very supposition. 

** Yes,” said Sir Thomas, “‘ they would need 
to be rich. For a little while that may do; but 
I don’t think an man in business can be rich 
enough to stand that sort of thing for a long time 
together.” 

**Oh, they -an bear it, no doubt,” I said, im- 
patient of Sir Thomas's old-fashioned ways. 
**Of course it was very different in the Coven- 
trys’ time.” 

** Ah, in the Coventrys’ time,” said Sir Thom- 
as, regretfully; *‘one does not often get such 
neighbors as the Coventrys. Take care of that 
stone. And now, here we are at your door.” 

** Good-night!”" said I, ‘‘ and many thanks ;” 
but I stood outside a little in the balmy evening 
air, as Sir Thomas went home across the Green. 
I could not see Dinglewood from my door, and 
the Lodge, which was opposite, glimmered in a 
very different way, with faint candles in Lady 
Denzil’s chamber, and some of the servants’ 
sleeping-rooms, and the soft white lamp-light in 
the windows below; domestic and necessary 
lights, not like the blaze in the new house. Sir 
‘Thomas plodded quietly home, with his gray 
head bent and his ds behind him under his 
coat, in the musing tranquillity of old age; and 
a certain superstitious feeling came over me. It 
was my gaze at the iluminated house which 
made him say those uncomfortable words. I 
felt as if 1 had attracted to the Greshams, poor 
children, in their gayety and heedilessness the 
eye of some sleeping Fate. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


A necent number of the Liverpool Mercury contains 
about six columns of reading matter describing two 
fearful disasters which have lately thrilled the com- 
munity. These are mentioned as the “ Awful Rail- 
way Accident in North Wales,” and the “ Frightful 


Explosion at the Mersey Steel and Iron Works.” In - 


the one case, by a collision of trains a quantity of 
petroleum was ignited, and four railway carriages were 
enveloped in the flames and burned to cinders, with 
their helpless occupants. In the other case, from a 
defective boiler, or some unusual pressure of steam, a 
boiler exploded, and many workmen were not merely 
killed, but so horribly torn and mangled that their 
fearful and lingering agonies were most distressing to 
witness, 

Such terrible catastrophes are becoming familiar to 
the public mind. We read the account, shiver at the 
horrid details, hope the matter will be investigated, 
and turn to some more agreeable portion of the news- 
paper. There have been such wholesale railroad 
slaughters in this country as would now induce, one 
would suppose, the most rigid watchfulness and care. 
But hair-breadth escapes are considered fortunate— 
and forgotten. Only a short time ago the Norwich 
steamboat train, with its freight of passengers, came 
into sudden contact with a cart upon the track. The 
driver had gone to sleep, leaving his horse to pursue 
his own course to the Boston market, and the flag- 
man, who should have been at the crossing where the 
accident occurred, was not at his post, having over- 
slept himself. In this instance, through a singular 
combination of circumstances, the passengers escaped 
serious injury. But what practical lesson is learned 
in consequence? It has been stated that the rails of 
the “ Portland Division” of the Grand Trunk Railway 
are in a very unsafe condition. In one of the shop 
windows in Bostou there has been on exhibition a 
drawing giving full-size sketches of the condition of 
some of the rails and rail-joints of the Portland sec- 
tion of the Grand Trunk Railway. The civil engineer 
who made these sketches says they were taken on the 
spot. “Only a broken rail” is often given as the 
cause of an accident. The public have a right to cir- 
culate reports respecting any road which is deemed 
unsafe. If rumors arise they should be refuted by 
thorough investigation and repair. A railroad tra 
should be above suspicion. ' 

The mortality among children is always great at 
this season of the year. A writer in the Lancet rec- 
ommends hot milk (that which has been boiled or 
scalded is probably referred to) as a specific for diar- 
rhea, dysentery, and incipient cholera. It states that 
a pint every four hours will check the most violent 
case, and that halfa pint every meal will relieve gradu- 
ally and pleasantly any ordinary case. 

The Springfield Republican thinks it has seen a 
curiosity, and announces it thus: ‘* We were shown 
yesterday a two-cent piece pat into a contribution bux 
in one of our country churches by a young man worth 
from $12,000 to $15,000. As the contribution was in 
behalf of the A. B. C. F. M., euch generosity is worthy 
of more than a passing notice.” 

It is reported that a Baptist clergyman in Phila- 
delphia recently received a fifty-dollar greenback for 
performing the rite of baptism. 

Those who say they would gladly keep awake in 
church, but find it impossible, can no longer offer an 
excuse. A remedy for sleeping has been suggested, 
which drowsy church-goers will tind effectual. “ Take 
a piece of horse-radish root of good size, and of a fin- 
ger’s length, to the sanctuary, and the moment the 
sermon begins put » piece in your mouth about the 
size of a common corn, bite and moisten it faithfully 
with the saliva, and the eyes will not only be easily 


=e to the exclusion of drowsiness till the sermon 
ends.” 


General Napier, who experienced a sun-stroke while 
in Sind (from which, however, he recovered), is of 
opinion that death by this means would be painless. 
He says: “‘ I was just deadly sleepy ; it was deadly had 


I been left alone; but the only feeling of the transi- . 


tion would have been a tiredness like that experienced 
at being suddenly waked up before time. This was 
to a degree almost to be called painful; then came a 
pleasant drowsiness with anger that the doctors would 
— let me sleep.” The effect of excessive cold is very 


The following bill of fare is said to have met the 
approbation of the Chinese Embassy when at Wor- 
cester: ‘Champagne, soup, Champagne, rice, Cham- 
pagne, eggs, Champagne, ham, Champagne, ice water, 
Champagne.” However, the embassy pays its own 
expenses ! 


A singular phenomenon occurred a week or two 
ago not far from Nashville, Tennessee. About noon 
some men who were working on a plantation were 
much alarmed by an apparent opening of the clouds, 
which were thick and heavy. Suddenly a brilliant 
whitish red glare overspread an immense mass of 
black clouds, on the centre of which appeared a fun- 
nel-like aperture about four or five feet in diameter, 
the sides of which presented the appearance of ragged 
flames. darting like flery tongues, and licking and 
lapping at a large white object passing with incon- 
ceivable rapidity down through the apertuie. It crew 
more intensely bright as it approached the earth, and 
struck with a sound like a sudden, terrific clap of 
thunder, which seemed to make the surrounding bills 
quiver to their foundations. After some hours the 
place where the fiery missive had struck was exam- 
ined. The ledge of rocks where it had fallen was 
split and torn into fragments over a distatce of about 
fifty feet, and steam poured out of the hole where the 
mass had buried itself which was too hot to approach. 
Some days afterward investigations were made, and 
at a depth of about twenty feet, the aerolite was 
found. It measured about seven feet from apex to 
base, and at the greatest circumference abeuit ten feet 
round. It is specifically very heavy, and the lump can 
hot weigh less than five or six tons. 


Two visitors in Salt Lake City entered a shop to 
purchase photographs of Brigham Young and such 
views as they might fancy. They engaged in conver- 
sation with the clerk, who, however, kept glancing 
uneasily at a shabbily<dressed ‘old woman who was 
leaning on a sho near by. After selecting 
various portraits and views, the buyers said: ‘“‘ Now 
show us some pictures of Mre. Brigham Young.” 
“‘Sh—sh—sh, we haven't any,” whispered the clerk. 
‘Don't you take them at the gallery up stairs?" 
“* Yes,” replied he, with a stealthy glance at the old 
woman; “but we are not allowed to sell them.” 
‘*Can't you show us some copies—simply point them 
out to us?” persisted the inquisitive strangers. Here 
the clerk, without replying, walked away in a state 
of perturbation. The old woman left the store. He 
returned and said: ‘Gentlemen, that old lady is one 
of Brigham Young’s first wives. Visitors can not be 
too considerate here in the presence of strangers.” 


An event, both horrible and ludicrous, is reported 
to have occurred recently in Norfolk, Virginia. A cer- 
tain individual having died, his friends and acquaint- 
ances repaired to his house to pay their last tribute of 
respect by following him to his grave. The processiva 
was formed; but before moving hospitalities were ex 
tended in the shape of a good, stiff brandy-julep t 
each, so as the better to enable them to undergo the 
fatigue of the long march to the new burying-ground. 
While the pall-bearers, who were standing by the 
hearse, were slowly sipping their juleps, and now and 
again giving the goblets a slight shake to settle the 
ice in them, a noise was heard in the coffin, which 
turned some faces whiter than they had been for years 
before. The undertaker at length mustered courage 
to unscrew the coffin-lid, when the supposed corpse sat 
up and coolly asked for his jalep. Having quenched 


his thirst, he stated that he had been in a sort of 


trance, and knew all that was going on around him, 
but was unable to rouse himself until the familiar jiu- 
gle of the ice and the delicious smell of the brandy and 
mint in the goblets infused new life into his system, . 
and he was able to break the trance. 


Minargent, said to be an excellent substitate for sil- 
ver, has lately been inventedin Paris. It is composed 
of one thousand parts of pure copper, seyen hundred 
parts of pure nickel, fifty parts of pure tungsten, ten 
parts of pure aluminium. It possesses about nine- 
tenths of the whiteness, malleability, ductility, tenac- 


| ity, sonorousness, and density of silver, has a supe- 


rior lustre, and wears better. Minar may be used 
for all the purposes to which silver is applicable. 

In Paris the rapid work of demolition and recon- 
struction has produced great changes even within the 
last few months. The nature and extent of these may 
be inferred, perhaps, from the amount of damages 
awarded to owners and occupants of real estate in the 
Rues de la Chaussée d’Antin, du Helder, and Tailhaut, 
required for the prolongation of the Boulevard Hauss- 
mann. The amount to be paid to the landlords is 
11,000,000 francs, and to the occupants 1,592,750 francs. 
This street cuts through some of the best and busiest 
localities in Paris. 

London thieves are beginning to wear the uniform 
of postmen, and, thus protected, they pick the locks 
of street letter-boxes, and walk off with the content, 
in ‘broad daylight. Have we thieves of a similar 
kind? if not, what becomes of some missing letters ? 

For many years the French Government have held 
out a large reward to any one who would discover aiid 
communicate a satisfactory test, other than that of 
actual decomposition, by which death may be infalli- 
bly indicated. The following method, recently given 
to the French Government, will probably take the 


prize: Hold alighted candle to any portion of the , 


body; a blister will soon rise. Ifon puncture it gives 
out a fluid substance, death has not taken place; if it 
emits air only, it is perfectly certain that life has be- 
come entirely extinct. 

California has proved admisably adapted to the Iux- 
uriant growth of the mulberry-tree, and to the culti- 
vation of the silk-worn. Very little capital is required 
in commencing this business; it is clean and health- 
ful, and can be easily managed in a great degree by 
women and children. Moreover, there will always be 
a good demand for the products of the silk-worm. 


The project of uniting Lake Huron and Lake Onta- 
rio has been decided to be feasible, and able engineers 
say that it will cost about $40,000,000. It was proposed 
to raise $20,000,000 of this in the United States, and 
$20,000,000 in England. These loans were to be se- 
cured by a grant of 10,000,000 acres of land by the 
Canadian Government. A gentleman of Toronto has 
undertaken the financial management of the enter- 
prise,-and some time ago obtained guaranties from 
American capitalists that they would furnish $20,000, - 
000 if the balance should be subscribed in Europe, and 
the land-grant secured. For several months he has 
been in England, and it is said that his prospects of 
success in securing the other $20,000,000 are very satis- 


kept open, but a tearful attention may also be pro-' factory. 
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Among the ‘‘ Street 
Arabs” of New York 
there are many distinct 
characters of people. 
Embraced under the 
head are to be includ- 
ed pickpockets, beggars, 
and prostitutes that prey 
upon the populace, as 
well as the itinerant sell- 
* | ers, buyers, etc., who 
profess to make some 
return for what they 
Mea) | | receive; but it is only 
|" } from the latter class that 

| our present illustrations 
are selected. These are 
to be seen every day in 
the streets of the city. 

Among the street buy- 
2 ers is the old hat™ man, 
= familiar in the more se- 

| cluded streets devoted to 
residences, His business 
requires him to pass slow- 
ly through the streets, 
calling out in tones that 
can hardly be distinguish- 
ed, and which would not 
be recognized if his bun- 
dle of old hats did not F 
proclaim his trade, ‘‘ Old - 
hats to buy—old hats!” 
Generally these street 
criers—whether buyers or sellers—are hoarse 
from much straining of their lungs and exposure 
to all sorts of weather; and their appearance and 
voice are alike repulsive. There are a large 
number of these buyers in New York, and they 
collect, paying cash, or making exchanges of 
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“OLD HAT” MAN. 


NEW YORK “STREET ARABS.” 
Henry Mayuew., in his valuable book on 
* London Labor and the London Poor,” divides 
the -treet fulk of that great city into six kinds: 
I, street Sellers; IJ. Street Buyers; III. Street 
Finders: IV. Street Performers: V. Street Art- 
ixaus: and VI. Street Laborers. If he had add- 
ed a seventh division fur Street Beggars his clas- 
sification would have admirably applied to the 
city of New York, thongh American peculiarities 
of customs generally have produced very differ- 
eut classes of these characters from those of En- 
gland. We have the Englixh ‘* costermonger” 


and **cheap John” in our hawkers of fish and 
vegetabies, and our enterprising country ped- 
their tract and song sellers are generally 
they have many char- 


dlers : 
news boysor men with us : 


THE BOOT-BLACK. 


acters which we have not, and we many original 
ter this soil: but all, in England or America, 
have a nature in common, and all belong to the 
nomadic race. Every where they are found they 
can be recognized as true Arabs; and strange to 

_ Sty, despite its privations, its dangers, and its 
hardships, those who have once adopted the semi- 
savage and wandering mode of life in early youth 
seldom abandon it, but continue to the end of 
their existence Arabs by second nature. 


china-ware or similar goods, every part of man’s 
cast-off raiment, from the hat on his crown to 
the shoes on his feet. Many of these men are 
in the employ of second-hand clothes and hat 
dealers; and their collections, cleansed and re- 
paired, are sold in certain districts as new clothing. 
The ‘‘ boot-black” is better known, because of a 

more noisy and numerous class. He is a mod- 
ern innovation. A few 

years ago boot-blacking ,. 
New York was done Nid 
_ in a very different man- 
ner. The boot - blacks 
were then almost exclu- : 
sively negro men. The 


had their workshops an 


whom they served with 
clean boots pretty much 
as the news-boys serve 
their customers with pa- 
pers. Every customer wy 
_ was expected to have at 
. | least two pairs of boots ; 
the boot-black called at 
the customer’s room ear- 
ly every morning, taking 
away the dirty and leav- Fe 
ing the clean pair. They |}; 
carried them by means 
of a long stick thrust 


SHOE-LACE MAN. 


their regular customers, 


4 through the straps of the 
1 boots or strings of the 
shoes. This custom, as 


Pail well as that of putting 


boots outside of one’s 
door, at the hotel, to be 
blacked, has now become 
obsolete, and the ‘* boot- 
black brigade” has car- 
ried all before it. 

The glass-mender be- 
longs to the class of street 
artisans, and is one of a 
very numerous herd. We 
have not only itinerant 
glass- menders, but re- 
pairers of tinware and 
> furniture of all kinds, 
and the number of street 
> artisans is very large. 

They perambulate the 
streets as the ‘‘ hat man” 
does, calling their trade, 
and entering the houses 
whenever their services 
are demanded. 

The street sellers, how- 
ever, are in the majori- 
ty, and the ‘‘shoe-lace 
man,” the ‘‘ Chinese can- 
dy dealer,” the ‘‘umbrel- 
la dealer,” the ‘‘ balloon 
man,” and the ‘cigar 
dealer” belong to this 
class. Often the first, whose business requires 
him to remain stationary, is blind or lame, and 
sympathy for his misfortune frequently proves 
important to his success. When John China- 
man comes to New York he is almost certain to 
start a candy stand, and takes to that trade as 


if 


- 


CHINESE CANDY MAN. 


naturally as an Italian to organ-grinding. The 
**umbrella man” is generally seen abroad only in 
wet weather. To the ‘balloon man” dry weath- 
er is absolutely necessary. His stock in trade 
consists of the little colored gutta-percha toy bal- 
loons so extensively manufactured for children. 
The cigar man is one of the nuisances of the city. 
He is to be found in the most frequented of the 
thoroughfares with a box 

Pe2atedaed under his arm, and half 


a dozen cigars in his 
hand, calling out, ‘* Five 
for ten cents!” to pass- 
ers-by. And strange to 
= say, he finds customers 
; among the illogical class 
who can not understand 
that cigars at the rate of 
two cents apiece must 
either be of no value or 
else are contraband. 
The beggars are ‘‘ too 
++ numerous to mention ;” 
¥ ‘|, they are to be found ev- 
N 3 ery where and at all 
\\ . hours; and ‘ply their 
\ vocation” with a persist- 
ency that deserves and 
often provokes success. 
The women generally 
appear with babes in 
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UMBRELLA DEALER. 
their arms, thus hoping to arouse sympathy, and 
no doubt often succeeding. An old legend has 
long been in circulation to the effecr that these 
children are hired to the beggars, and that they 
are not, as a general thing, their mothers. How 
true this may be it is impossible to say. 

Curious would be the history of these charac- 
ters, if it could be traced, and still more so the 
habits, and customs, and social and commercial 
organizations of these people, if they could be 
divulged. ‘They begin life for themselves at a 
very early age—often before they are ten years 
of age. They find their chief amusement at 
their cheap *‘hops,” the beer-shops, and the 
theatres; the social intercourse of the sexes is 
by no means delicate ; concubinage is far more 
common than marriage; the sanctity of the 


am, 


— 


‘THE BALLOON MAN. 


marriage refation is most imperfectly under- 
stood or appreciated ; and they have no religion. 
There is a great field for the missionary among 


: these classes; and the various childrens aid so- 
cieties have done great and lasting good in it by 


rescuing yaying children from this vagabond sort 
of life. ‘There is no single organized charity of 
New York which is more worthy of support than 
that known as the ‘‘ Children’s Aid Society,” and 
which labors vigorously in this field. 
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“FIVE FOR TEN CENTS.” 
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UNION LEAGUE CLUB-HOUSE, NEW sy Rooxwoop.] 


UNION LEAGUE 
CLUB. 


lustration of the 
handsome club- 
house of the Un- 
ion League Club, 
on the corner of 
Madison Avenue 
and Twenty- 
sixth Street, in 
this city. It is 
the largest and 
most complete 
establishment of 
the kind in this 
country. The 
expense of fur- 
nishing it alone 
amounted to 
$50,000. There 
are twenty-nine 
rooms the 
house, besides a 
theatre capable 
of seating six or 
seven hundred 
persons. ‘There 
is a library and 
a trophy - room, 
besides the usual 
reception-rooms, 
parlors, saloons, 
etc. The exte- 
rior of the build- 
ing, as can be 
seen from our il- 
lustration, is as 
imposing as the 
interior is ele- 


= 


: NTLEXIBLE IN FATTHsG 
‘Wy INCIBL NARMS: 


gant. 
The Union 

League Club was THE GRANT MEDAL. 

organized during 


the late war, and was one of the first of those effective and patriotic 
political associations which are now so numerous in the prineipal cities. 
These clubs, which did so much during the excitement of the war to 
sustain the Government by material as well as moral support, are now 
doing great good in the dissemination of true principles among the 
people, and theiz good influence is felt in this political as well as during 
the bloodier struggle which preceded it. 

At a meeting on August 20, Judge Jonn H. Wuitre presented to 
the Club a splendid bronze medal: We illustrate it on this page. It 
is called ‘‘ The Grant Medal,” 
General's military services. Five hundred of them were manufactured, 
by order of a Swiss Republican Club, for presentation to clubs in this 
country, and they are now being distributed. 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE AT BELFAST. 


We illustrate on page 597 the newly-erected College of the Wesleyan 
Methodist connection in Ireland. ‘This institution possesses consider- 
able interest for the Methodist denomination iA this country, as a large 
sum of money has been raised for it here. Methodism in Ireland has 
to bear the competition of the establishment supported by the Govern- 
ment, and the Roman Catholic and Presbyterian Churches, which re- 
ceive large subsidies for their support, and is, in addition, continually 
being weakened by the emigration to this country of large numbers 
of its best members. Twelve years ago an effort was made in this 
country to raise $100,000 for the purposes of Methodism jn Ireland, 
but in consequence of the financial troubles of 1857 it was aban- 
doned, after raising $40,000.. In connection with the Centenary 
collections of 1866 about $35,000 additional was collected, making in 
all about $75,000 given by the Methodists of this country@or the bene- 
fit of their brethren in Ireland. Of this sum a large portion is to go 
toward this College at Belfast, to be used either for its building or 
endowment fund. 

The institution combines a first-class boarding-schoo] and day-school 
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THE BALL ROLLING.”—Campaign Song. 
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for bors, with a college for older students designed 
forthe ministry. The building stands in a healthy 
and agreeable situation. The foundation-stone 
was laid three years ago. The cost has been 
-=~0,000. The materials are red brick, with 
The design 
-omprises a longitudinal range of building, with 
two transverse wings, projecting both to front 
and rear; also a central rear building. The 
right side of the building is devoted to the col- 
legiate department, the left tc the school, the de- 
;artments common to both occupying the centre. 
‘The principal entrance and president's house oc- 
cupy the centre of the front; the theological tu- 
tor’s and head-master’s houses are placed at each 
side, each with a separate entrance. & 
entrances are provided for the students and boys 
in the centre of each return-wing, under the side- 
towers. Each house is perfectly distinct and self- 
cuntained. 


THE INDIAN W 


impression appears to have mysteriously 


fastened itself upon the minds of public writers. 


that the Indian war now beginning in.the Far 
West is to be the last of our’ troubles from that 
source, and that it is to be at the cost of the In- 
dians. The consummation is highly desirable, 
though it is a great pity that more peaceful 
measures, which the Peace Commission of last 
spring might have inaugurated, are not to be 
the means of producing it. But it is evident 
that under Generals SHERMAN and SHERIDAN 
there is to’be a vigorous prosecution of the strug- 
gle, even to the extermination of the Indian 
tribes. Such a purpose General SHERMAN has 
already distinctly avowed, and neither he nor 
General SHERIDAN are men to be turned back 
from their purposes by false sentiments of hu- 
manity, and it must be candidly confessed that 
our former policy has been somewhat mistaken 


~in this regard. 


The late operations of the Indians have been 
of a painfully aggressive character. ‘They ap- 
peared in the vicinity of Solomon City, Kansas, 
on’ August 16, and made such demonstrations 
as drove the people of the country to the city 
for protection; several women were captured 
end fearfully outraged. Comstock, 
well known as a scout, was murdered by them 
en August 19. Numbers of children and wo- 
men have been stolen by them, and either mur- 
dered or abandoned in the woods. On August 
‘3 they attacked the Kiowa station, on the 
“moky Hill route, capturing thirty horses and 
carrying off a woman and child, whose remains 
vere found shockingly mutilated. Another band 
killed three men at Latham, on the Platte stage 
road. ‘They chased the Smoky Hill coach for 
several miles, keeping up a running fire, without 
doing any damage. ‘They are stripping the coun- 
try of stock and provisions. Work on the Smoky 
Hill railroad has been stopped in consequence of 
these depredations, and travel has become very 
insecure. A train of wagons from New Mexico 
was attacked on the 28th of August at Pawnee 
Fork, on the old Santa Fé route, thirty-seven 
iniles southwest from Fort Dodge, by a large 
party of Arapahoe and Cheyenne Indians. They 
killed sixteen of the guards, scalping them and 
burning their bodies with the wagons. Another 
train, a few miles beyond, successfully resisted 
the efforts of the Indians for its capture. An- 
other train, loaded with seventy-five thousand 
pounds of wool, was attacked at Cimaron Cross- 
ing, twenty-five miles from Fort Dodge, on the 
same road. « The men fought until their ammu- 
nition gave out and then abandoned the train, 
saving what stock they could. 

In consequence of these and other outrages 
General SHERMAN has ordered ‘‘ the forcible re- 
moval of the Indians to their reservations south 
of the State of Kansas, and that they be com- 
pelled to deliver up the perpetrators of the guilty 
acts. All persons are forbidden tothave inter- 
course with or give aid or assistance to these In- 
dians until due notice is given that the require- 
ments of the order have been carried out.” 

Our engraving on page 601 shows the manner 
of attacking and defending a train, and is a 
graphic, truthful, and timely illustration of one 
of these desperate encounters now so frequent on 
the plains. 


“KNIGHTS OF THE GARTER” IN 
DISREPUTE. 


Mr..Disraexti is begging for the distinction 
cf the Garter. His political opponents think it 
an empty honor, and the sure presage of his fall. 
They say the Garter was a real distinction in the 
days of chivalry; but chivalry is dead, the Gar- 
ter has become a toy, and among the statesmen 
of this age the toys of dignity are out of date. 
Ambitious women wear paste who have no dia- 
monds to wear; and mentally poor men of qual- 
ity beg and bargain for the distinction of the 
(sarter, because they are incapable of distinguish- 
ing themselves. The Blue Riband has notori- 
vusly been used for purposes of bribery by suc- 
cessive English administrations. A man, who 
has every thing else, covets this; and if his sup- 
port of the government be worth the enmity of 
his disappointed competitors, it is given him. 

There have not indeed been wantipg men of 
the privileged order who have declined the Gar- 
ter as a thing of no use tothem. The late Lord 
Fitzwilliam, a man of superior intellect and great 
public as well as private worth, is said to have 
inquired, when it was offered him, what it would 
cost him to be knighted; and on being told that 
the expense would amount to several hundred 
pounds, he quietly said that he thought he could 
do something better with the money. Lord Mel- 
bourne, when asked at the Coronation if he would 
not accept the Garter, replied, in his characteris- 
tic vein of humor: ** Well, no; I don’t see what 
would be the use of trying to bribe myself.” 


| 


TAPPING LEECHES.—A NEW 
SURGICAL DODGE. 


Tue German doctors have lately been playing 
their leeches a droll trick—making one worm do 
the work of many. When the little blood-suck- 
er has taken his fill and is about to release his 
bite, he is tapped; a small incision is made in 
his side, that serves as an outlet for the blood, 
and he goes on sucking, in happy ignorance of 
the cause of his abnormal appetite, as long as 
the doctor pleases. Bdellatomy is the name 


given to the practice, and it is that it is 
not cruel, but contrariwise t does the 
leech a good turn by enabling him to enjoy his 


rich feast indefinitely. 
the operation ; but with proper 
healed, and may be incised over and over again. 
There was once an alderman who wished he had 
been a camel, that he might have been blessed 
with the seven stomachs vouchsafed by nature 
to that animal. If such a gourmand still exist, 
let him seek surgical aid in some such treatment 
as that practiced on the leeches, that he may eat 
and drink ad /ibitum, and feel no worse. 


Ir the ladies but knew what thousands of them 
are constantly relating to us, we candidly be- 
lieve one half of the weakness, prostration and 
distress experienced by them would vanish. 
James Marsh, Esq., 159 West 14th St., N. Y., 
says, *‘he has three children, the first two are 
weak and puny, his wife having been unable to 
nurse or attend them, but she has taken PLAN- 
TATION Bitters for the last two years, and has 


a child now eighteen months old which she has 


nursed and reared herself, and both are hearty, 


saucy, and well. The article is invaluable to ’ 


mothers,” &c. 

Such evidence might be continued for a vol- 
ume. The best evidence isto try them. They 
speak for themselves. Persons of sedentary 
habits troubled with weakness, lassitude, pal- 
pitation of the heart, lack of appetite, distress 
after eating, torpid liver, constipation, diabetes, 
&c., will find speedy relief through these Bitters. 


— Tribune 


or to the best imported 
at half the price. 


Macrotta Water.—Su 
Cologne, and so) 


WE believe the officers of the ManHatTTan to 
be honest and responsible, and their plan fairly 
set forth in their prospectus, to which we direct 
those contemplating Life Insurance, leaving each 
to judge for himself.—N. Y. Tribune (Aug. }1). 
See Prospectus on this page. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ae removing FRECKLES, TAN, PIMPLES, and 
all other blemishes, use Phalon’s *‘Parnian Lo- 
tion.” Sold by all druggists. Price $1 25 per bottle. 


Fo the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery, use Phalon's 
“Paputan Soap.” 25 cts. per cake. Sold by drug- 
gists and by PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, N. Y. 


Lucterias Barber of Seville, 


pino e la Comare, Norma, Traviata, Trovatore, Frei- 
schutz, Ballo in Maschera, Somnambula. Each o 
era complete for piano solo, with overture and who 
of music. ice 50 cents. 

** Absurdly moderate in price, and peaty satisfac- 
tory in shape.”—N. Y. Times (June 29th). 

y & Co.'s new Catalogue of Cheap Musical 

Publications free. BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway. 


CURED 


Dr. J. A.SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, re tfully offers his services in 
the application of his Rupture Curative Appliances, 
at his office. 


697 Broadway, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience out DR. SHERMAN, resulting 
from his long and constant devotion to the Treatment 
and Cure of this disease, assures him of his ability to 
relieve all, without regard to the of the patient, or 
duration of the infirmity, or the difficulties which the 
may have heretofore encountered in seeking relief. 
Dr. 8., as Principal of the Rupture Curative Institute, 
New Orleans, for a period of more than fifteen years 
had under his care the worst cases in the country, all 
of which were effectually relieved, and many, to their 
great joy, restored to a sound y- 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the 
use of other Trusses are found in Dr. Sherman's Ap- 
eee and, with a full knowledge of the assertion, 

e promises greater security and comfort, with a daily 
improvement in the disease, than can be obtained of 
any other person, or the inventions of any other per- 
son in the United States. 

Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as 
the cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Pho- 
tographic likenesses of cases before and after treat- 
ment furnished on receipt of two 3 cent stamps. 


GRANT and COLFAX, 


For the best Campaign Medals, Pins, and Badges of 
GRANT & COLFAX, send to the oldest and most re- 
spectable manufacturers, who have made this business 
a specialty for the past nineteen years. We have now 
Yeady a i variety of all styles. Prices from $3 to 
$10 per 100. We will send to any address, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, One Sample, 25c., Three Sam 
50c., with Price-List. We request our Correspondents 
to be brief, as we are always very busy during the 
Campaign. We make suitable reductions on all large 
orders for Dealers and Clube. 

All moneys sent by Post-Office Order at our risk. 
We rantee full amount in goods, at lowest rates, 
for all money sent tous. Address 

S & MARKT, 
P. O. Box $181. 55 Murray St., N. Y. 


HE LITTLE JOKER—Full of Fun—and an ex- 
guisite PHOTOGRAPH, beautifully Colored, will 

be sent to any address on receipt pf 25 cents, 4 
W. BURNE, 102 Nassau St., New York. | 


MANHATTAN 


CO-OPERATIVE 
RELIEF ASSOCIATION. 


Orrice CO-OPERATIVE 
Revizr AssociaTion, 
So. 658 Broapway, Cor. Bond 8t., N. Y. 
THE MANHATTAN CO-OPERATIVE RELIEF 
ASSOCIATION is chartered by the State of New 


York. 
OBJECT. 

The object of this Association is to secure a cash 
payment within forty days after the death of a member 
of as many dollars as there are members in the class 
to which he or she belongs, to his or her heirs. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES. 

The membership fees are six dollars at joining (for 
which a policy will be furnished), and one dollar and 
ten cents on the death of each member, of which due 
notice will be given. One dollar from each member 
goes to the widow or heirs of the deceased member, 
and the ten cents for the expenses of collecting. 


INVESTMENTS. 

The By-Laws of the Association require that one 
third of the money received as new membership fees 
shall be made a aa to meet payments falling 
due by the delingu of members. This fund is 
held by the 

NATIONAL TRUST CO., 
and will be invested in United States Bonds, or real 
estate, or bond and ape upon New York Cit 
property, which — ed be double the value o 
the money so loaned. 


THE FUNDS. 

The remaining two thirds, after paying the expenses 
of the Association, shall be invested in real estate in 
the City of New York, or in bond and mortgage on 
property in the City of New York, the interest of 
Phich shall go to pay the current expenses of the As- 
sociation. ft a deceased member leaves no heirs, the 
money becomes the property of the Association, with 
the proviso that the expenses of burial shall be paid 
out of such faunds—said expenses, however, not to ex- 
ceed one hundred dollars. 

A member failing to pay his fee of one dollar and 
ten cents within thirty days from date of notice, for- 
feits all claims upon the Association, and also forfeits 
all money previously paid. In the Pacific States this 
time is extended to sixty days. A member having no 
permanent residence must notify the Secretary, and 
appoint a representative to pay his fees. 

en members choose they can send ten dollars 
and fifty cents to the Treasurer to prepay their fees, 
which sum will pay for ten deaths, thus saving the 
trouble of sending $1 10 each time, besides a saving 
of fifty cents. No man is so r that he can not pay 
$6 now, and $1 10 occasionally, thus securing to 
his heirs.* The average number of dollars each person 
will have to pay to secure $5000 will be $30 per year, a 
little over fifty cents per week. This makes this mode 
of insurance cost about one sixth what they would 
have ma any regular ce Company for a 


cy. 

This company is divided into ten classes for men, 
and ten classes for women. As soon as these classes 
are filled ten new classes will be adopted. Men and 
women are not allowed in the same classes. Every 
thing is done to make each class equal 


Ss. 
betw'n the ages of 15 and 20 yrs. 
In class C all persons betw'n the ages of 25 and 30 yrs. 


} In class D all persons betw'n the ages of 30 and 35 yrs. 


In class E all persons betw'n the ages of 35 and 40 yre. 
In class F all persons betw'n the ages of 40 and 45 yrs. 
In class G all persons betw'n the ages of 45 and 50 yrs. 
In class H all persons betw'n the ages of 50 and 56 yrs. 
In class I all persons betw'n the ages of 56 and 60 yrs. 
In class K all persons betw’n the ages of 60 and 65 yrs. 

The classes for women are the same as above. Any 
one that is found to give his or her wrong will be 
expelled, and the moneys paid forfeited to the Asso- 
ciation. Each class is limited to 5000 ee 3 

rson 8 $6 upon becoming a member, an 1 
member dies belonging to the same class he 
or she be a member of. 

of one class can not be assessed this dollar 

tf a member of another class dies. Each class is .xpe- 
PENDENT, having no connection with any other. 


ILLUSTRATION. 

Class ** A” has 5000 male members. A man dies. 
‘The Association pays over, within forty days, $5000 to 
the widow or heirs, and the remaining members for- 
ward, within thirty days, $1 10 each to the Association 
to reimburseit. Failing to send this sum, they forfeit 
to the Association all moneys paid, and the Associa- 
tion supplies a new member to fill the place of the re- 


tiring one. 
ADVANTAGES. 

The advan s of this Association over ordinary 
Life Insurance Companies are, no panics can break it ; 
the fees are so small, and requ to be paid at such 
long intervals, that any man can secure to his family 
a competency upon his death. 

HOW TO BECOME MEMBERS. 

Any one desiring to become a member must send 
$6, in check, bank draft, postal order, or by 7 
the expressage being paid by the applicant. Under no 
circumstance will Association responsible for 
moneys sent but in this way. Agents are not allowed 
to receive moneys, but must ask for checks, &c., &c. 
Persons paying an agent otherwise than by check do 
it at their own risk. All checks, &c., must be payable 
to the order of W. 8S. CARMAN, Treasurer. Accom- 
panying the money must be a paper giving the appli- 
cant’s full name, age, birth-place, present occupation, 
who the policy is in favor OD pee address, town, 
county, state—also, a Med Certificate, setting forth 
the physical condition, and whether, in the opinion of 
the doctor examining, the applicant is a proper person 
to be insured. Blank forms of application for mem- 
bership will be sent upon application. 

Agents are not allowed to receive money but in the 
form of a check, draft, or postal order, made payable 
to the order of W. 8S. CARMAN, Treasurer. 

Each member ought to try to make new members; bi 
so doing he benefits himself. No letter will be noti 
that does not contain a three-cent postage stamp to 
prepay 

All comma&nications should be addressed 


Manhattan Co-operative Relief Association, 
No. 658 Broapway, New Yorx Crry, 


ELSON T. WRIGHT, President Star Metal Co. 
W. 8S. CARMAN, President Stuyvesant 
H. W. FORD, - Cashier, Bank of the Republic. 


L. W. MU 
Officers: 
E. McMURDY, President. — 
ELSON T. WRIGHT, Vice-President. 
W. 8S. CARMAN, Treasurer. 
LEWIS SANDERS, Secretary. 
JOHN A. ROBINSON, M.D.,)} Examining 
ALEX. R. GRAY, M.D., Physicians. 

Messrs. Latham, Emery, & Co., 72 Cedar Street, New 
York City, General paeate for New York, Pennsy)- 
vania, Maryland, and District of Columbia. 

N. B.—Parties paying agents in money do so at 
their own risk. The Association will not be respon- 
sible for money so paid. 

A General Agent wanted for each State and Terri- 
tery. General Agents will be required to give the 
best of references, and $50,000 bonds. 

Agents wanted in every Town in the United States 
and Canadas. 

A physician will be in attendance at the office of the 
Company—also at the office of each General Agent— 
to examine applicants, 


persons betw'n the ages of 20 and 25 yrs.. 


/ 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
Autumn Book List. 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea: Its Urigin, and an Account ofits Prov. 
ress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By Arrx- 
anpeR WittiaM Kinorake. Vol. II. just ready 
With Maps and Plans. 12mo, Cloth, $2 6v per Vo}. 


‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPZADIA. Cyclo- 
ia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastica] 
terature. Prepared by the Rev. Joun M‘Cutwrocx 
D.D., and James Sraone, 8.7.D. Vol. IT. now ready, 
oyal 8vo. ce per Vo 00; Sh 
Morocco, $8 00. oat 


DRAPER'S CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Jonn Wittiam M.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Uni. 
versity of New York; Author of “A Treatise on 
Haman Physiology,” “ A History of the Intellectna] 
Development of Europe,” &c., &c. In Three Vo}. 
umes. Vol. II. just ready. Svo, Cloth, $3 50 per Vol, 


BULWER’'S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous Prose 
Works of Epwarp Butwer, Logp Lyrtron. In Two 
Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


RANDALL'S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. First 
Principles of oe Education and Public Instruc- 
tion. By 8.8. NDALL, Superintendent of Public 

a= of the City of New York. 12mo, Cloth, 


LOOMIS’S TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. A Treatise 
on Algebra. By Exias Loomis, LL.D., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College 
and Author of a “‘ Course of Mathematics.” Revise 
Edition. 8vo, Sheep, $2 00. 


THE OPIUM HABIT. The Opium Habit, with Sng- 
gestions as to the Remedy. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. Notes, 
Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book 
of Psalms. By Atsert Barnes, Author of * Notes 
on the New Testament,” “Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. I. now ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION. The Second and Concluding Vu!- 
ume of Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Re- 
bellion in the United States. By Aurzen H. Gcern- 
sey and Henry M. Atpex. Complete in Two 
nearly Oue Thousand L)ustrations. 
Quarto, Cloth, $6 00 each. 


COMER’S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 
A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as practiced 
at Sea. + to the Wants of the Sailor. Con- 
taining all the Tables, Explanations, and [)lustra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nauti- 
cal Astronomy; with numerous Examples, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac, for several Years ahead. Compiled by Geo. 
N. Comer. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 
troduction, connecting the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by Wittiam Surtu, LL.D, 
Classical Examiner in the University of London 
cen Maps and Woodcuts, 0, Clo 


NORDHOFF'S CAPE COD. Cape Cod and All Along 
Shore: Stories. By Nogpuorr. i12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50, 


MACE’S MOUTHFUL OF BREAD, The History of 


a Mouthful of Bread: and its Effect on the niza- 
tion of Men and Animals. By Jean os. rans- 
lated from the Eighth tion by Mrs. At- 


Freep Gatry. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


MACE’'S SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. The 
Servants of the Stomach. By Jzan Mac#, Author 
of “The History of a Mouthful of Bread,” ‘*‘ Home 
Fairy Tales,” &c., &c. ye from the London 
en, Revised and Corrected. 12mo, Cloth, 


HELPS’S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spanish 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His- 


tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. 
By Arruvr Heirs. Complete in Four Volumes, 
ol. IV. just published. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


BELLOWS'S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its 
New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867-1868. By 
ny W. Bettows. Vol.L. i12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


LOOMIS’S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on Meteor- 
ology. With a Collection of Meteorological Tables. 
By Exctas Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
of a “Course of Mathematics.” Svo, Sheep extra, 


LOSSING'S PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE 
- WAR OF 1812; or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, 
of the History wey my A Scenery, Relics, and Tra- 
ditions of the Last War for American Independence. 
By Benson J. Lossrxe. With several hundred En- 
vings on Wood, by Lossing and Barrett, chiefly 
rom oh ey Sketches by the Author. 1088 pages, 
Svo, Cloth. (Nearly y.) 


SOL. SMITH’S THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT. 
Theatrical Management in the West and South for 
Thirty Years, interepersed with Anecdotical Sketch- 
es, Autobi by Sou. Surra, Retired 
Actor. Wit ifteen Dlustrations and a Portrait of 

the = Svo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. (Nearly 

Ready. 


‘THE NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


THE MOONSTONE. By Wirxtre Cottres. With 
many Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 


THE DOWER HOUSE. By Tuomas. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. By Miss M.E. Brappon. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? By Brack. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


A LOST NAME. By J.S.Le Faxv. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 
BRAKESPEARE: or, The Fortunes of a Free Lance. 


By the Author of “* Guy Livingstone,” &c. Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. With Illustrations by 
Gaston Fay. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. By a Bar- 


rister. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

JEANTE'S QUIET LIFE. By the Author of “St. 
Olave’s.” Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

POOR HUMANITY. By F. W. Rozmsox. 8yvo, Pa- 
per, cents. 

THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Brooks. 8v0, 
Paper. (Jn Press.) 


works by mail, postage apy part e 
States, on receipt of the price, 
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THE 


GREAT AMERIGAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
seme as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootone (black), 70c., S0c., 90c.; best, $1 per ID. 
Mixep (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 

per tb. 

Brraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; 
st, $1 20 per Ib. 

_ Lurextat (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 


Ib. 
"Youne Hyson (green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 


1 25 per tb. 
JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per Ib. 


GunrowveR (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 
DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 
Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
flies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 


* {n that article by using our 


Feenon Brraxrast Dinner Corres, 


which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per Ib. 
Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the @xpense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
send no complimentary packages for clubs of less 
than Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 80 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


N.B.— Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 


‘*THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA @OMPANY.” 
CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
ppears in thie advertisement. This will prevent their 
rders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 
POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 

to the Order of 
“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
@ss): 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Offte Box 5643, New York City. 


a 


sit and walk erect, and to 


If you wish your child to 
prevent its becoming round-shouldered or afflicted 
with curvature ofthe spine, buy one of the patent Leap- 
ing Horses that xyes the chest and give a healthfu’ 
exercise. LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 478 Broadway, N. Y. 


SOZODONT 


Perfumes the Breath, 
Beautifies and Preserves the Teeth. 


SOLD ALL AROUND THE WORLD. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON WORKS, 


FOURTEENTH STREET, setweew AVENUES B 
anp C, NEW YORK. 
D. D. BADGER, President. 
N. CHENEY, Vice-President. 


Fire-proof Buildings of every description, and ey- 


i —_ of Iron Work for Building Purposes, also for 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


CAMPAIGN GOODs. 


8 Styles Campaign Charts 25c., 50c., and ¢ 
Charts, 25c., 50c., and $1 each. 
Campaign Pins, 15, 25. and 
” Stole Campaign Medals 15, 20, and 25 cents each. 
Campaign Sleeve-Buttons, 50c., T5c., $1 each. 
Stolen Campaign Shirt-Studs, 75c. and $1 each. 
1a Shinn Campaign Songsters, 10, 15, and 25 cts. each. 
+ yies Campaign Prints, 25, 50, 75 cts., and $1 each. 
pampaign-Clab Badge, 50 cents each. 
. ampai hields with Portrait of Grant, 25c. each. 
Any of the above, either Democratic or Republican 
“ent postpaid on receipt of price. ' 
“lubs Send 
JOHN W. NAUGHTON, Manufacturer and Publisher 
No. 175 William St. N.¥. P.O. Box No. 2969.” 


8 Pills and Ointment are the great safecnards 


Hollowa 
against disease—the Pills for curing all bilions de, 
ments, and the Ointment for glandular ewellings ena 

renchial affections, are unequaled. Sold by druggists, 


— 


Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 


THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


OROIDE CASES, a newly discove-ed composition, known only to 
ourselves, precisely like in appearance, keeping its color as 
long as worn, and as well finished as the best gold ones. These 
) watches are in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the 
9 best materials, of the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled 
e and well finished, with a view to the best results in regard to wear 
~~. ~ and time. For appearance, durability, and time they have never 
. 3 = age So? been equaled by watches costing five times as much. Each one 
warranted by special certificate to keep accurate time. ce $15. Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizes. For this 
small sum any one can have an excellent watch, equal in appearance, and as good for time,.as a gold one 
costing $150. Also Oroide Chains, as well made as those of gold, from $2 to $6. Goods sent to any part of the 
United States by express. Money need not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when the goods are 
delivered by the express. Customers must pay aL. the express charges. 


C.B. COLLINS & CO.,37 and 39 Nassau St., N. Y., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 

tz TO CLUBS.—Where SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Watch, making 
SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS. 

gw” CAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so high a reputation, and the demand for them 
has greatly increased, many persons are offering common and worthless watches for sale, representing them 
to be Oroide Watches, in some instances stating that they are our Agents. We will state most positively that 
we employ no Agents, and that no one else does or can make Oroide ; y ower ay ed these representations are 
false. The genuine Oroide Watches can only be obtained by ordering directly from us. 


“ITTY McGEE,” CAMPAIGN 
Henry Tucxer’s New Sona anp Cuorvs. . . HEADQUARTER 


Live tN MY AND Pay no 
Tus Eve taat BricgutTens WHEN 
Arranged for flute or violin, 15c.each. Music mailed. 


1, 
1,000,000 Lanterns and Torches, 
FREDERICK BLUMJIE, 1125 Broapway, 1,000,000 Campaign F! 
2d door above 25th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. : 


Superior 


,000,000 Campaign Songsters, 
,000,000 Lives of the Candidates. 
r lilustrated Catalogue. Address 
B. W. HITCHCOCK, 
98 SPRING STREET, NEW YORK, 
Or, 164 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Send 


Health Depends upon Good 
Digestion. 


“Weakness of the Stomach” is the source of more 
evils than were contained in Pandora's Box. Debil- 
ity, headache, nervous tremors, palpitation of the 
heart, and local pains innumerable, are ita direct 
consecuences, It obscures the intellect, and gives 
birth to the most absurd and incoherent fancies, inca- 
pacitates a man for business, and renders persistent 
exertion next toimpossible. Yet, strange to say, indi- 
gestion is the most neglected of all ailments—and this is 
the more extraordinary from the fact that an absolute, 
infallible specific for the disorder can be obtained in 
every city, town, and village of the United States. 


HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS . 


takes as wide a range as the malady which it cures. 
it pervades every civilized portion of the Western 
Hemisphere, and its celebrity as a tonic and alterative 
is every where established. It is due to the common 
sense of the American public to say that the demand 
for it is immense, and continually on the increase; 


have been deceived. It has seriously occu- 
pied the attention of scientific men, and has not only 
called forth the eulogiums of the press in consequence 


even jud 


of its uliar properties, but has also obtained a Gold 
Medal at the Exposition. The movements are 
well finished, perfectly regulated, and as all these 
goods are manufactured in my own factory, I am ena- 
bled to warrant them as excellent time-keepers. Price, 
from $16 to $22. 

Further details will be found in my pamphlet, which 
will be sent postpaid on demand. 

A full assortment of Chains, also Aluminium Bronze 
Cases for Waltham Watches. Goods sent by express, 
C.O.D., with charges. 

Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 

No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


$175 PER MONTH to sell the GENUINE 
OROIDE HUNTING-CASED WATCHES, the best 


imitation gold watches } the —- > Aya but still thousands continue to suffer from dyspepsia, 
WATCH CO” Box 9005, ll — Oo with the great fact staring them in the face that a 


remedy for it exists, as it were, within arm's length 
of every sufferer. Such is the inconsistency of human 
nature! Day by day, however, the number of those 
who manifest this insane indifference to their own 
health and comfort diminishes; and the time wil! 
come, it is confidently believed, when the disease wil! 
be cxpelled from the category of prevalent disorders 
by this incomparable alterative and restorative. 


$3 


ing. 
catalogue, and 
postage. TU 


20 00 SOL D.—MAGNETIC POCKET 
’ TIME-KEEPER AND COMPASS— 
hamdsome case, glasa crystal, white enameled dial, 
steel and metal works, watch size; warrantedto keep 
in order and denote correct time for two years. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Sent securely by mail, post- 
paid, for only $1; three for $2. Address 
MAGNETIC WATCH CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Novelty Iron Works, 


Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all kinds for 
Buildings. 


HUNTING and TRAPPING. 


THE HUNTER’S GUIDE anv TRAPPER’S COM- 
PANION. A book for Farmers, Hunters, Trappers 


PER WEEK AND EXPENSES. — Agents 

wanted, male and female, local and travel- 
PICTURE BUSINESS. 25 specimen pictures, 
articulars sent on receipt of 20 cent> 
LE & CO., 78 Nassau St., N. Y. 


ANTED,—Salesmen every where, farmers and 

others, to sell an article in great demand. $4 
made by one agent his first month. Address imme- 
diately BLISS & McEATHRON, Louisville, Ky. 


. ANTE D— AGENTS to sell “THE LOST 
CAUSE.” the only Democratic History of the 
War: also, “‘ THE BOYS IN BLUE,” a thrilling rec 
ord of the Rank and File of the Union Army; Head 
ley’s “‘LIFE OF GRANT,” Campaign Engravin; 
and Badges of both parties, &c. 
. B. TREAT & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


Tells how to hunt and trap all ki 
game, from the Mink to the and 
cure Skins, make Boats, Traps, &c., &c. 
A NEW Book, t rag ont; the only cheap and reliable 
work ever printed: Price 25 cts.; 6 for ¢1. Sent post- 
paid by HUNTER & CO., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR, 


HE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: /ITS ORIGIN, AND AN AC- 
COUNT OF ITS PROGRESS DOWN. TO THE DEATH OF LORD 
RAGLAN. By ALEXANDER KINGLAKE. Vol. now ready. 
With Maps and Plans. 12mo, Cloth, $2 oo per Vol. 


r; how to 


Whatevef opinion may be formed of some of the au- 
‘hor’s deductions, no one can hesitate to allow that he 
ius Clearly devoted the utmost patience to the sifting 
‘f a mass of materials by which a less laborious or 
‘lear-sighted writer would have been confused, if not | 
‘verwhelmed. The polished diction and burnished 
‘tyle which first made their author famons are still 
‘naintained in this volume; and were the interest of 
‘he subject even less momentous, they would be eager- 
ly read as specimens of a literary production of con- 
summate skill.—Saturday Review. 

By a happy accident the author has acquired extra- 
irdinary opportunities and advantages for ascertain- 
ng and verifying the incidents of a remarkable epi- 
ode in history, with which the national honor is 
nextricably mixed up. He has shown himself willing 

'o undergo any amount of personal sacrifice and re- 
-ponsibility for the adequate performance of what, to 
him, is bot ___e and a private duty. He has in- 
stituted a careful survey of the localities; he has con- 
sulted and collected dispatches and correspondence 
without end; he has personally communicated with 
statesmen and warriors, with almost all the leading 
actors and many ofthe less prominent characters who 
have _ on the scene, and he has got together a 
mass of information —— unequaled in pari mate- 
ria for fullness, accuracy, interest, and varlety—F - 
ser’s Magazine, 


| (In regard to the Charge of the Light Brigade.) Mr. 


Mr. Kinglake in his 
fully sustains his reputation ; and this is saying much. 
Few non-professional men have ever so completely 
mastered the true - of the art of war, or described 
military events with such graphic power; fewer stil! 
can clothe their impressions in such pure and nervous 
English.—Ezaminer. 

Mr. Kinglake has exhibited extraordinary powers 
as a historian in his account of the Battle of Balaklava. 
The minuteness with which he traces all the move- 
ments of that terrible action—the care and industry 
with which he weighs the several and sometimes con- 
flicting accounts—the mastery of detail and knowledge 
of military tactics which he displays—and the genera! 
vividness of the narrative, which often seems to glow 
with the light and echo with the roar of mortal com- 
bat, combine to form one of the most remarkable pic 
tures of a great battle which our literature can boast. 
Sometimes com d in the spirit of military criticiem 
—calm, cool, and observant—and at others in that of 
some modern prose Homer, who feels the inspiration 
of the fight, and kindles with the personal heroism of 
individual actors, it shows throughout the hand of a 
master in this species of writing. RKevvew 


PUBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


_ "© Seni by Mail to any part of the United States, postage prepaid, on receipt of the Price. 


780 MILES 


Or THE 


Union Pacific 


RAILROAD, 
Running West from Omaha 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 


ARE NOW FINISHED, AND THE 


WHOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC 
WILL SOON BE COMPLETED. 


The means provided for construction are ample, and 
there is no lack of fands for the most vigorous prose- 
cution of the enterprise. The Company's FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS, payable, PRINCIPAL AND 
INTEREST IN GOLD, are now offered at 102. They 
pay 


SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Sub- 
scriptions will be received in New York at the COM- 
PANY’S OFFICE, No. 20 Nassan Street, and by JOHN 
J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No 50 Wall Street, and by 
the Company's Advertised Agents throughout the 
United States. 

A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1863, showing the 
Progress of the Work, Resources for Construction, and 
Value of Bonds, may be obtained at the Company's 
Offices, or ofits advertised Agents, or will be sept free 
by mail on application. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
Sept. Ist, 1868, 


New Autumn Goods 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 


ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 637 Broadway. 


$3100 SALE. 


Ly, Agents, ladies and gents, every where, 
for our Great One Dollar Sale, the best in the 
world. A chance to get your Dry Goods cheap. Send 
5 cents for 2 checks, and get our circulars giving full 
yarticulars, Circulars sent free. ARLINGTON, 
JROWNF 374 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16, $23, $30. Price of © 
$15, $20, $30, $42, $48, $70. Send for circular to LOW 
PRESS COMPANY, 23 Water Street, Boston. 


Some of the Finest Piano Music 
published is contained in the ** HOME CIRCLE,” the 
two volumes of which, costing but a few dollars, pre- 
‘ent a collection that in the usual Sheet Music form 
would cost ten times as much. Price per vol., $2 50; 
Cloth, 23 00; Full Gilt, $4 00. Mailed postpaid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 277 Washington St., Boston ; 
CHARLES If. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE ONLY RAPID SELLING BOOK IS 


SEYMOUR AND BLAIR, 
By D. G. CROLY, of the N. ¥. WORLD. 


One agent just reports 20 orders for the first half 
day ; another 54 in one day and a half; and every agent 
is doing finely. It is a handsome volume, with two 
plendid steel portraits—retail price only $1 
by the candidates themselves, rot the 


Only Authorized Democratic Campaign Book. 
It sells byftundreds in every town, for there is noth- 
ng to compete with it. Send for full particulars: or 
ave time by sending us $1 00 at once fora copy of the 
ok and the canvassing outfit, naming the towns you 
desfre, and you can beyin without delay. 
RICHARDSON & COMPANY, Pustisuers, 
4 Bond Street, New York. 
~ 10 A DAY FOR ALL. Stencil Tool samples 
free. Address.A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 
EAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHS of Grant and Colfax 
15c. ; Seymour and Blair 15c.: or the 4 mailed, 20c. 
Address BLACKIE & CO., 746 Broadway, New York. 


200 Per Month sure, and no money required 
$ in advance. Agents wanted every where, 
male or female, to sell our Patent Everlasting White 
Wire Clothes Linea. ‘Every household should have 


this article.”~N. ¥. Trid’e. Address American - 


75 William 8t., N. Y., or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ll. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Or, “My Meditation of Thee shall be Sweet.” 

Our Agents are taking Afteen and twenty orders a 
piece per day for this 
ter than all other subscription Engravings comb 

Saperienced book agenta, and all wishing to sell the best 
work published, can have a large salary or commission, 
as they prefer. For particulars, app y to or address 
F.S8. FU R & CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. — “Hints 
on House-Painting, or Paints and Colors, and 
how to use them.” Cloth. Copies sent free by mail 
on receipt of 40 cents. MASURY & WHITON 
No. 111 Fulton Street, N. Y., 
Proprietors of Globe White Lead and Color Works, 


EMPLOYMENT 

UNDREDS OF AGENTS make 
day, in gelling our 

rr’s combined. Used in every family for 
Silks, Worsted, &c. Winds full-sized 
skein, and weighs less than one pound. AGENTS 


. . For terms, &c., address 
ANTED Avsury, New York. 


H. L. STORKE & C 
A MONTH can be made by agents, male or 
$100 female, in a new, 
3: rticulars free by return mali. ress 
ALLEN, 4 New St., New York City. 


 @9 ro $5 for every hour’s service, pleasant and hon- 
m4 ph without risk. Desirable for all— 


inistera,ffarmers, merchan 
& Co Broad 8t., N. Y. 


A WEEK and expenses. A reliable agency. 
$5 Address 8. M. CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 

3ENTS WANTED for the Great ONE DOLLAR 
< GALE of H. A. Greassn & Co., 87 Cornhill and 
75 Court St., Boston, Mass. Best inducements yet 


. offered agents. SEND FOR CIRCU 


pular work, and it is — a 


© 


| 
| 
| 
CASED — 
WATCH. The linmproved Alumininm Bronze is a met- 
al differing entirely from any ever offered to the public. 
Its qualities and resemblance to Gold are such that 
| | 
| 
| 
ent ‘aspects, clearly and impartially, and is disposed — 
rather to extenuate faults than to set down aught in 
| 
| 
>. 


